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Starting the Crops 








The Full Line of International 


Harvester Quality Machines Crows in the Corn 


Please advise a good way to kee 
the crows out of corn. They dig iM 
up and eat it—ILT. A. P., Pennsyle 
Binders Push Binders vania, 

Headers Rice Binders Many methods of keeping crow 
Harvester-Threshers Reapers off the corntield have been ri portes, 
Shockers Threshers One method is to treat seed corn 
- with tar. The tar doesn't hurt he 
Tillage Implements germination and does tend to fl. 
Disk Harrows the crows, yet some farmers haye 7 
Tractor Harrows ported this his not proved effective, 
Spring-Tooth Harrows It may sound a little strange for 
Peg-Tooth Harrows anyone to suggest feeding the crows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators yet that is what many farmer: reply 
as being the best way of meeting 


Planting and Seeding Machines the situation. They scatter a few 


ow About Your Binder? Corn Planters Corn Drills handfuls of corn here and there, 
Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders which tends to keep the crows from 

Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills the planted corn, 

"ERY sio ints . > Fertilizer and Lime Sowers Several farmers have reported the 

VERY sign points to a prosperous year for have “shot "an occasional cron _ 

the farmer. Prices for farm products, due Haying Machines ung it on a string or wire between 


to a steady domestic and unusual overseas demand, are Mowers Side Delivery Rakes two poles. | pig Pyne dl wr — 
at hich levels and it is reasonable to expect that they Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders had results by suspending tin pam 
will remain so for some time to come. a <n (Alltypes) so arranged that the slight st bit of 
, , wo 

For years you have been cheerfully complying with Sucen Bakes Stackers wind will knock them together, thug 
Government request to save materials by repairing Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers making a cage Tike seemingly in 
your old machines rather than making replacements. Bunchers seme sections Res heiped to hap 
’ ‘ P ey ae PE ES ld i t the crows away. The old-fashioned 
Now that the need for this has passed, would it not be Belt Machines seavecrew te the copntelé to elena 
the part of real economy to buy a new machine and acs 2 in regions that are rather populated 
be assured of uninterrupted and maximum service at a — ge | De aa so that crows have become suspi- 
time when a break-down would mean serious embarrass- teenie Aenean cious of men. These scarecrows 
aseeethiphsar 4's — ’ aaa “ Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills standing up in a field help to keep 
ment and loss. Threshers Feed Grinders the crows away. In isolated sections 


° ° ° Cream Separators Aye 

where few men appear the crows a 

Deering, McCormick and Milwaukee ee ie ee ee ee 

. . Power Machines . ao , y ,Scaree 

Harvesting Machines crows in the tield. If any reader fole 

y : Kerosene Engines lows some other plan that he thinkg 

will harvest all your grain crops without waste. These Gasoline Engines more effective than any of these suge 

are unusual binders adapted to take care of usual or Kerosene Tractors gested, he will favor our readers by 
unusual crop conditions. Generations of farmers have ene. be neporting the same to us. 
tested and approved until these machines are spoken saneiiueitems ———_—___——— 

of in n-uch the same fashion as an old and trusted Corn Machines Top Dressing Vegetable Crops 


servant. ; Planters Motor Cultivators C. H. BREWER, UNION COUNTY, NX Y¥ 
See your local de aler early in the season and arrange Drills Ensilage Cutters Not all have rich soil, and some 
with ag to have your binder delivered in plenty of Cultivators Binders — Pickers times we lack for moisture, but in 
time to assure the comp le te harvesting of your crop. Shellers Husker-Shredders ge matances = sie gros peg 
- . : s yy supplying extra plan ood in the 

Our organization being an essential industry has been Dairy Equipment way of fertilizer as a top-dressing 


sper ded to top-notc h efficienc y. By antic ipating your Cream Separators (Hand) during the growing season, and by 
and ordering ¢ on, you make it easier for us to Cream Separators (Belted) conserving moisture, either by culti- 
back our soldier boys without disturbing our pres Kerosene Engines _ ee ee eee 
on. It will be wise also to make your MotorTrucks Gasoline Engines ee Oe ee eee ee 
s M a ; “ r 4 purpose can be ad, and in Nn crowe 
ering n ri atIOne > 8 {cCormick or Other Farm Equipment ing of some garden crops it will pay 
as ear) > possible. * , Manure Spreaders wet, Bot ony aoe Soe 
a Deering, McCormick or Straw Spreading Attachment —< Se ore Ss eatin 
al wes _ hay. ll. 

n Fon Ids is always a source Farm Wagons _ Stalk Cutters ok: ; +] a 
A » Mc ‘ Many people make the mi ce of 
ervice be full measure, Farm Trucks Knife Grinders oo gy car , tance 
coc al ail ractor Hitches B wi ee ee eee ee ee 
ds of alert dealers ke ep Tra tel Binder Twine close up around the plants. his is 


ioteaenad ol your ne¢ ls and equipped t ) supply them. poor policy, as the little feedi root- 
lets are out in the sunshine, cd we 
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The Cauliflower: Queen of Cabbage 


And the most exacting of all crops-—By H. R. Talmadge of Long Island 


=H I ALL the crops raised for mar- 
ket, I know of no other that is 
so exacting and insistent that 
all its particular requirements 
be met as is the cauliflower. It 
is an aristocratic princess of 
the vegetable fraternity and the queen of the 
cabbage family. Down in a little corner of 
Long Island, in two townships, Riverhead 
and Southold, are grown more cauliflower 
than in any other section of the United 
States. Not only is more grown here, but it 
also grows nearer to perfection than in any 
other section. Notwithstanding this is the 
paradise of the cauliflower, so far as soil and 
climate are concerned, and the growers have 
more than a half century of accumulated 
knowledge and experience in its culture, par- 
tial failure to get a good crop is very com- 
mon, and complete failure is very frequent. 
Every year many growers have a partial or 
complete failure and some years the crop is 
a’ partial failure universally through the 
section. 

The first insistent demand of the crop is 
for the right seed. It has not been found 
possible to grow cauli- . 





as to methods of control. It is a safe state- 
ment to make that of all the seed that is 
sown, not one-half ever make plants large 
enough to set in the field. With all their 
years of experience, there are hundreds of 
growers each year who have to buy a part or 
the whole of the plants they set from their 
more “lucky” neighbors. 

We will now assume that we have been 
fortunate enough to have plants to set out 
our crop in the field. We have no clay soils 
on the island, and our cauliflower soils run 
all the way from light sand to heavy loam. 
Cauliflower will not thrive on a clay soil, and 
in a wet season they will not succeed on the 
heavy loam. In a wet year they do well ona 
sandy soil, providing other conditions are fa- 
vorable. Taking one year with another, the 
crop will grow and prove profitable on soil 
too light for potatoes. 

Sod ground with a coat of stable manure 
plowed under, or corn or potato ground of 
the year before with a heavy coating of 
stable manure should be suitable, providing 
the soil is not acid. In addition to selecting 
the best land on his farm and applying a coat 


ent no one has learned any method that in- 
sures the early crop against failure. With 
the right kind of land, the right kind of 
treatment, and the right kind of weather we 
will succeed. The cauliflower, like the po- 
tato, is a cool weather plant, and when we 
try to grow them in the heat of the mid-sum- 
mer we fail more often than we succeed. 

The later settings are much more likely to 
make a good crop of good quality. The set- 
ting of the plants is largely done by ma- 
chine plant setters, and the plants live and 
grow as well as when set by hand. Care 
must be used not to set the plants when the 
ground is too wet, as this sometimes causes 
a crop failure. 


A Gamble Throughout the Season 


I will mention some of the different things 
we have to contend with nearly every year, 
on some farm or in some sections of the ter- 
ritory where these cauliflower are raised, 
after the plants are set in the field. 

Nearly every year the cabbage aphis is 
present in some sections and some seasons 
all over the area where the “flowers” are 
grown. These retard 
the crop and _ some- 





flower seed in this 
country, and all seed 
isimported. Undernor- 
mal conditions plenty 
of imported seed can 
be had for $2 a pound, 
but the only seed that 
is of any value for 
planting on Long 
Island is grown in a 
very restricted area on 
the coast of Denmark, 
and costs from $24 to 
$40 a pound. Not all 
the seed grown in this 
section of Denmark is 
good. Every year some 
of our growers, think- 


ing to save some 
money thereby, buy 
some cheaper seed, 


and, to their sorrow, 
learn that cauliflower 
seed may cost them 
$1000 a pound inlossof 
crop. With the best of 
seed in our possession, 
the next problem is to 








times kill off many of 
the plants and cause 
many others to make 
a head _ prematurely 
that is worthless. No 
practical method of 
control is known and 


this may be said of 
nearly all the insect 
and fungus troubles 


that we have to con- 
tend with. The cauli- 
flower leaves. stand 
nearly straight up and 
are like the cabbage, 
in that water and the 
ordinary fungicides 
and insecticides will 
not stick. Even if the 
applications would 
stick, it is practically 
impossible to cover 
the leaves adequately 
to keep down the para- 
sites. 

Then there are three 
worms that are _ se- 








so plant it in a seedbed 
and care for it in such 
a way as to grow a plant suitable to set in 
the field. Great care is used in selecting and 
fitting the piece of land to be used for the 
Seed bed. It must not be sour and if too 
much of certain elements of commercial fer- 
tilizer is used the plants will turn yellow and 
refuse to grow. The cut worm, the cabbage 
maggot, and the cabbage aphis all like the 
tender cauliflower plant. We give the cut 
worms poisoned bran, cover the seed beds 
with cheese cloth to protect them from the 
maggot, and pray for nature to keep down 
the cabbage aphis, because we know of no 
practical method of combating them. But 
worse than the insects are the various kinds 
of blights which the scientists have not even 
named as yet, and of which nothing is known 





Cauliflower As a Field Crop Requires Most Careful Attention 


of stable manure, the grower applies from 
one to two tons of a high grade fertilizer an 
acre. I have often seen fields that show lack 
of fertilizer, but I never saw one that was 
apparently injured by too much. Some suc- 
cessful growers put part of the fertilizer ia 
the drill. Others apply it all broadcast. 
Some of the growers raise early cauliflow- 
er. These are set in the field between June 
20 and July 4. The late crop is set in the 
field between July 10 and August 1. The 
early settings never yield as well as the lat- 
er, and do not make heads of as good quality. 
Many times with unfavorable weather, the 
early settings are a total failure. Because 
of the difficulty of raising early “flowers,” 
the price is usually higher. Up to the pres- 


rious pests and sev- 
eral others which are 
quite common. The common cabbage worm, 
the cabbage louper, and the diamond back 
are the three that do much damage, some 
seasons ruining the crop, and injuring it in 
every section, more or less, every season. 
Besides the injury caused to the plant by the 
tissue eaten, the heads are stained by the 
droppings, especially in wet weather. 

Some seasons blights will be quite general 
all through the cauliflower section, with here 
and there a piece that is not injured. An- 
other season the same disease will hit a field 
here and there, while the general crop will 
escape. It is the common experience every 
year that one man will have a splendid crop 
and his neighbor just over the line will have 
a complete failure. Last sea- [To Page 7.] 























Land for Soldiers and for Others 


Substitute plan for Lane swamp and desert scheme 


NE OF THE first things to be 

taken up by the new congress 
is Secretary Lane’s so-called 
soldiers’ and sailors’ settle- 
ment act, to provide farms for 
returning soldiers and sailors. 
American Agriculturist readers were kept 
closely advised of this 100 million dollar bill, 
which failed passage in the last congress. It 
is now increased to $500,000,000. The rank 
and file of farmers have been much opposed 
to the Lane scheme of creating more farms 
from swamps and deserts, while farms al- 
ready in existence are either idle or partially 
worked. They say, with much reason, why 
spend millions of dollars in turning our un- 
suspecting soldiers and sailors to swamp and 
desert land, when economic conditions are 
such that present day experienced farmers 
have difficulty in getting a new dollar for 
an old? 

A substitute for the Lane plan is worthy of 
most careful consideration. Instead of reck- 
lessly appropriating millions of dollars by 
setting up another army of bureaucrats to 
administer the fund, this substitute measure 
makes present farm values the financial se- 
curity, creates practically no new top-heavy 
machinery, and puts the entire movement 
upon a more businesslike basis. It allows 
the real farmer a better chance to earn his 
way, instead of making him an object of 
charity or of usury. 

The collective assistance of many families 
experienced in farming, poor in purse, but 
rich in health, determination and character, 
form the basis of the financial advances that 
should be forthcoming at reasonable rates. 
A very first principle is that no‘man or fam- 
ily should seek to own a farm upon which to 
rely for a living and a modest competency 
without knowing something about practical 
farming. In the absence of such experience 





there is no better way to secure it than to 
work a season or longer with some good 
farmer. The demand for labor on the farm 


uch that even the untrained can get work 
at fair wages, besides acquiring invaluable 
experience. This will soon prove to the man 


himself whether he is the stuff that will make 
a successful farmer, be he a returned soldier 
or sailor, or in some other vocation. Based 


fundamentals, the entire un- 


ne ed by our 


upon the above 
dertaking should be entirely fin: 


present federal farm land bank, with first 
mortrages as security, and by state agricul- 
tural banks, with second mortgages as secur- 
itv. Readers are familiar with the phenom- 


enal success of the farm land bank. Only 
two years in operation, it has helped around 
100,000 farmers toward ownership of their 
farms by lending them an average of $2500 
each, making a total that by July is likely to 
reach 220 million dollars. 

The farm land bank loans not to exceed 
50°, of its appraised valuation for agricul- 
tural purposes on farm land, plus not over 
20°; of the value of insurable improvements. 
A common criticism of the system is that the 
possible loans are not large enough. There- 
fore, congress will be asked to amend the 
law making possible loans up to two-thirds 
the agricultural value of both land and build- 
ings, such as Massachusetts savings banks 
have long done. As generally understood, the 
borrower pays off the farm land bank on the 
amortization basis. This means that the 
farmer pays in, say 544°¢% annually upon each 
dollar borrowed. This covers interest and 
also applies something toward the principal. 
The payment of $65 yearly uponeach $1000 
borrowed covers the decreasing sum _ re- 
quired for interest at 514¢7, and leaves an 
increasing balance to apply upon the prin- 
cipal, until the last of the debt is wiped out, 
by this extremely easy method, when the note 
matures in its 35th year. This $65 on each 
$1000 borrowed is less than many farmers 
are accustomed to pay for interest alone, and 


they have had to pay the principal besides in 
full at maturity. 

The farm land bank gets most of funds 
from sales of bonds bearing 412% interest, 
which are tax free; they are issued against 
the security of the farm mortgages owned by 
the land bank. The federal farm loan sys- 
tem thus transmutes the farmer’s land into a 
negotiable security, attractive to investors 
because it is safe, salable, tax free, and yields 
a fair return. For these reasons federal farm 
loan bonds have commanded the top of the 
bond market in the United States, thus re- 
peating European experience. For whatever 
may happen, the land remains and the people 
must be fed. So in the last analysis farm 
land bonds are the best of all securities. 


The Needed Change 


Where the buyer lacks some or all the cash 
to pay balance of purchase price above the 
federal mortgage, the situation has been 
somewhat relieved by sellers of farm prop- 
erty being willing to take back a second 
mortgage from the buyer, the farm land bank 
having ‘the first mortgage. This equity im- 
proves yearly, as the first mortgage is stead- 
ily reduced by amortization. 

Furthermore, there is no danger of the 
second mortgage being wiped out by fore- 
closure of the federal mortgage, because of 
the latter’s long period and easy terms. In 
this way, the man or family of proven ability 
in farming may get a place of his own, even 
if he has but little or no capital. 

However, if the seller will not take back a 
second mortgage for the balance of the pur- 
chase price above the first mortgage which 
the buyer is unable to put up, how can the 
situation be met? This will apply very point- 
edly to a large portion of our service men 
which the Lane plan was intending to help. 
It also applies generally to hired men, ten- 
ants and other experienced farmers. It is 
clear that there should be something to sup- 
plement the federal farm land bank system 
to meet this great need. 


Handling Second Mortgages 

The plan suggests organizing a state agri- 
cultural bank in each state under state law, 
to finance second mortgages by issuing 
debentures against them, the sale of which 
may afford much of the funds needed. The 
method can be made safe for both borrower 
and lender, and mutually attractive. The 
interest rate of these second or state mort- 
gages should be a little higher than on the 
first mortgage, say such a rate as 644% 
plus 14°7, to be applied upon principal of 
the second mortgage. This would mean that 
for each $1000 a man borrows on second 
mortgage he will pay $80 annually, which 
will not only take care of the interest, but 
also will wipe out the debt within 27 years. 

The local branch of the federal land bank 
—which the law calls a national farm loan 
association—should be allowed to act also 
as the local branch of the state agri- 


cultural bank. This avoids duplication, saves - 


added expense, at the same time permitting 
more efficient service to the farm borrower 
and to both banks, and more efficient admin- 
istration. 
Now It Is $500,000,000 

Jack and his famous bean stalk are out- 
classed for rapid growth by Secretary Lane’s 
proposed appropriation to make farms for 
soldiers and sailors from swamp and desert 
land. Last winter his modesty held his re- 
quest to $100,000,000. Then when a few days 
ago notice was given that the bill would be 
pushed early into the coming session of con- 
gress, the sum had grown to $250,000,000. 
Late last week, in conference with senate 
and house leaders, the sum agreed upon was 
$500,000,000. Is there to be any limit to the 
size of this pork barrel? 

The conference last week with Secretary 





Lane was attended by F. W. Mondell, repub- 
lican leader of the house, who is to introduce 
Lane’s bill, by Senator Smoot, who is ex. 
pected to push the matter in the senate, and 
by Ex-Speaker Clark. All of them expressed 
approval of the $500,000,000 hold-up. It was 
announced that the idea was for the govern- 
ment to pay $4 to $5 a day for reclamation 
work. Under the regulations proposed by 
Secretary Lane, the government will lend 
$2500 to the settlers, divided as follows: 
$1200 for buildings, $800 for machinery, and 
$500 for horses or tractors. These plans can- 
not be obtained unless the settler furnishes 
in one case 25 per cent, and in the other 50 
per cent of the amount. The first payment 
of the soldier or sailor, according to Mr Mon- 
dell’s bill, is 5 per cent of the entire cost of 
the land. This can be made in money or 
work performed. The settler is given 40 
years to complete the payments, and no trans- 
fer can be made by the original tenant with- 
in 10 years, and then only upon the consent 
of the secretary of the interior. 

The weaknesses and injustices of the 
Lane scheme have been pointed out re- 
peatedly in American Agriculturist.  Al- 
leged sentiment for the returning boys is 
what Lane and his associates are work- 
ing overtime to put this measure through. 
Economic laws are ignored and _ justice 
trampled under foot. 

With the resources of the federal farm 


land bank and the state agricultural bank’ 


behind the farmer, whether he be a re- 
turned soldier, a farm tenant, a_ hired 
man, a farmer who needs a lift, or one from 
some other vocation, America will have 
gone a long way toward solving the 
land question. A steady increase in farm 
tenancy in the United States is one of the 
sinister weaknesses of our institutions. Mere- 
ly to spend billions of dollars in reclaiming 
swamps and deserts is only to make confu- 
sion worse confounded. The aim should be 
to assist the really worthy and practical 
farmer—be he soldier, sailor, artisan, profes- 
sional worker, hired man or tenant. Help 
him to get into gear with economic condi- 
tions so he may acquire for his own use a 
farm where he can make a living, gradually 
pay for it, and lay by a little for a rainy day, 
meanwhile raising and educating a family. 
Such a yeomanry of farm and home owners 
is the very basis of civilization, the bulwark 
of American idealism. Without it no nation 
can long endure. 


More Corn from Lime 


Corn yields have regularly been increased 
from 10 to 12 bushels annually, covering a 
period of years, from lime costing about $5 
for application, once in five years at the 
Ohio station. The effect of lime has been 
particularly apparent on clover, as this crop 
is one of the first to suffer from deficiency in 
the calcium content of soil. When clover 
begins to fail it is generally a sign that the 
soil needs lime. 

The increase for all crops in a five-year 
rotation at the Ohio station, due to liming, 
has been about 16.50 an acre, or more than 
200°% above the cost of the lime. Lime may 
be applied in the spring after the land is 
plowed for the corn, but the lime should 
never be mixed with manure or fertilizer or 
plowed under. From one to two tons of 
ground limestone is used per acre. 


A national bank may properly make loans 
upon the security of growing crops. This !s 
a recent decision of the federal reserve 
board. It is further evidence of the desire 
of the present administrators of our financial 
system to extend every reasonable accommo 
dation to farmers. 


Spare Superfluities to provide necessaries. 


American Agriculturist, May 31, 1919 
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Local Groups for Farm Threshing 


How co-operative rings are helping grain growers 


me NRELIABILITY of custom 
% threshers, labor complications 
which often arise when two 
outfits reach a neighborhood 
the same day, the expense of 
custom threshing, the careless 
and extravagant work of some hired ma- 
chines, and similar factors have caused 
grain growers in the corn belt to organize 
co-operative threshing rings for the pur- 
chase, maintenance and efficient operation of 
threshing machinery. 

Benefits of the threshing ring are shown in 
an instance reported by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. One large thresh- 
ing ring in Illinois has been particularly suc- 
cessful and has met all expenses and paid for 
itself in four years out of the money ordinar- 
ily paid by the members for custom thresh- 
ing. It is composed of 10 members, who own 
15 farms. The partnership capital originally 
totaled $3275, and the equipment included a 
2) horsepower steam engine, a water tank, a 
separator with a 34-inch cylinder, a corn 
sheller, and a second hand silage cutter, 
which has been replaced by a new one. The 
total threshing force usually employed in this 
ring for field work consists of 10 men with 
teams to haul bundles, five pitchers in the 
field, three men with teams to haul the 
threshed grain, two men to help unload the 
grain at the barn, one man on the stack, one 
man to operate the stacker, one man to clean 
up about the machinery, one water boy, and 
three men with the threshing outfit. This 
involves a force of 27 men. A ring of this 
size demands capable management to insure 


success. 





Outfits on Smaller Scale 


A smaller threshing ring organized last 
year in Fayette county, O, consists of three 
land owners, whose partnership capital con- 
sists of $1000, which represents the cost of a 
small 22-inch separator with a clover seed at- 


tachment, the power being furnished by a 
12-24 farm tractor. These farms aggregate 
400 acres of small grain, a little outside 
threshing for hire being done each year. Last 
year 2800 bushels of oats, 9000 bushels of 
wheat, and 100 bushels of clover seed were 
threshed. The ordinary crew was made up 
of five men with teams and wagons to haul 
bundles, two men with 125-bushel wagon 
beds to haul grain three miles, one man to 
manage the outfit, and a boy to help. Bundle 
wagons were used to replace two or three 
field pitchers, while the use of a gas engine 
also dispenses with the water boy. The en- 
gineer has time to help considerably about 
the -separator. With this small force, this 
outfit was able to thresh and deliver to the 
elevator, three miles distant, an average of 
approximately 750 bushels of wheat a day. 


Smaller Units Favored 


During the last two or three years the 
number of threshing outfits sold to farm or- 
ganizations has greatly increased, and the 
tendency at present is toward the formation 
of smaller co-operative units and the pur- 
chase of small outfits. This comes from the 
necessity for more economical use of labor 
and the advent of the farm tractor, the power 
of which can be well utilized to run a small 
thresher, which, complete with a wind stack- 
er, self-feeder, and weigher, costs about 
$1200. Most of the farmers’ clubs are small, 
so that all members may get their threshing 
finished in about 15 days. All threshing is 
completed in seasonable time so that the 
grain may be saved to best advantage. 


Advantages of Rings 


There are two general methods of ring co- 
operation, the most common involving the 
hiring of a threshing outfit, the other its pur- 
chase. 

Threshing rings are beneficial, inasmuch 
as the threshing calendar in a neighborhood 


may be so arranged that the work can be car- 
ried out with the least possible loss of time 
in moving from farm to farm. As a job nears 
completion, the first men through, knowing 
their assignments in the next place, may go 
there immediately and have the grain ready 
to thresh by the time the outfit arrives and is 
set up. 

No time is lost either in contracting 
for an outfit or in securing a threshing crew. 
Certain men may be used to best advantage 
by assigning them to one kind of work for 
the season. Unless the weather man pre- 
vents, threshing continues until all the jobs 
are completed in the circle, and thus little 
extra work is required in shifting wagon 
boxes or hay loaders. Usually the threshing 
season is greatly shortened and this favors 
the timely completion of the subsequent fall 
work, such as plowing, seeding, distributing 
manure, and so on. The threshing ring re- 
duces the work of the housewife, as there 
are less men to feed during the harvest 
season. 

Practically all the threshing rings perform 
some outside work, as accommodation at the 
customary rates, or to enlarge the ring in 
order to secure all the necessary help. 

Where a ring buys all the machinery new 
—separator, power, clover huller, and pos- 
sibly a grain sheller or a silage cutter—and 
builds a shed to house the implements, the 
total capital under pre-war prices required 
usually amounts to $3000 or $4000. When it 
is possible for the company to hire a good en- 
gine or some other part of the equipment, it 
may not be advisable to buy. 

Threshing-for the various members of the 
ring is performed on a business basis, an 
average day’s work being regarded as 2000 
bushels of oats, or about 1000 bushels of 
wheat or rye. Record is kept of the time put 
in by each laborer and the costs of the work 
are distributed among the members on the 
basis of the amount of grain threshed. 











Swat Un-needed Roosters 


Farm-ratised eggs will keep better and bring a higher price, says V.G. Aubry of N. J. 


3 EW PEOPLE realize the loss of 
market eggs due to their being 
fertile. This is especially true 
of the eggs which come from 
the general farm. The depart- 
ment of agriculture at Wash- 
ington has estimated that over 17°% of the 
market eggs produced in this country spoil 
before being consumed. This is true to such 
an extent that they cannot be used for any 
purposes. A large part of this 17°, is due 
to the fact that these market eggs are fertile 
and begin to develop the embryo when sub- 
ject to heat. Later when the warmth is taken 
from the egg, these embryos die and begin to 
decay and become putrid. 

The old saying that these eggs are so old 
that they hatch before you can serve them, 
would be done away with if the roosters were 
disposed of just as soon as the breeding sea- 
son is over. 

There are very few male birds, which on 
the average farm, should be kept over a sec- 
ond year, as breeders. If the farmer hap- 
pens to know that a male is of extra fine 
breeding and that this male has proven him- 
self after breeding from him, then he should 
be separated from the rest of the flock im- 
mediately after the last egg has been saved 
for hatching, as in this way he will be a bet- 
ter male to use the following year, if he is 
not allowed to run with the flock during the 
whole time. Very often a farmer has not the 
conveniences which will enable him to hold 




















this male away from the flock. In such cases 
a hobble should be used. This wi!l allow him 
to run with the flock, but will prevent any 
fertilization of eggs. When a hobble of this 
kind is used, it should be removed at least six 
weeks before the next hatching season starts. 


Old Male Bird Not Needed 


A male, as just described, is very rare on 
the average farm and in a large majority of 
cases the younger males or the new crop of 
cockerels make much better breeders. Even 
in cases where the male is from exceptionally 
well-bred stock, as described above, many 
times the cockerels will be much better 
breeders than he will be himself the follow- 
ing year. In a large majority of cases, then, 
the best thing to do is to market or slaughter 
at home the males each year just as soon as 
the hatching season is over. 

The belief that hens will lay better when 
males are running with them is erroneous. 
One has only to book at the egg records made 
at egg laying contests where no males are 
used to be convinced of this fact. Here we 
find many 200-egg records and some going 
over the 300-egg mark. 

Just as soon as any amount of heat, a tem- 
perature of over 80 degrees is placed on a 
fertile egg, the germ starts to develop. If the 
temperature is not even, and just warm 
enough, this germ or embryo will die and this 
immediately starts to rot or decay, which, of 
course, spoils the rest of the egg. Had this 


egg been infertile, it would stand a great deal 
more warm temperature and uneven temper- 
atures without spoiling or going bad. 


Why Fertile Eggs Spoil 


Eggs are often subject to a sufficient incu 
bation temperature and we do not realize it. 
For instance, an egg laid in the morning is 
in the nest all day and for three or four 
hours during the day -a hen is either sitting 
or laying in that nest, the temperature quick- 
ly increases sufficiently to start incubation 
or the development of the embryo. The sun 
shining on an egg for any length of time from 
now on will be sufficient to start the germ 
developing. 

No one thing could be done by the farmer 
which will tend to give him a better price on 
eggs than to get rid of his males immediate- 
ly after hatching season, and produce infer- 
tile eggs. Especially is this true of eggs to 
put down in water glass, or to preserve, and 
eggs which are often handled and shipped a 
long ways. 

One must not forget, also, that it costs 
something to keep these males, and since we 
only breed from them for about three months 
of the year, they are boarders for nine 
months. Even on the general farm now- 
adays it costs at least 15 cents a month to 
feed one. This at nine months means $1.35. 
Enough, when added to the price he is sold 
for, to often buy another as good and even 
better. 




































There is so much Styte Comfort and 
Quality in these NATIONAL DRESS SHOES 
that we are willing tosend youa 
pair, yoursize, No Money In Ad- 
vance—all charges prepaid. 
These are eo wonderfully good 
that we invite you totry them 
at our risk. Smart and etylish. 
Genuine oak leather soles. 
Broad tow heels. Extra 
quality uppers. Ans 
honest shoe all through. 
Built for five toes and com- 
fort. You must see them 
to appreciate their Style, 
Quality, and Work- 
manship. They must 
convince you OF you 
will not be out 
one cent. Send 
for a pair on 
approval. Pay 
only $3.79 on 
arrival and 


J ON ARRIVAL 
examine em 

at your plea- SEND NO MONEY 
sure. Compare them with the best $7 shoe you ever 
yeaw Remember, we guarantee to return every cent 
If these wonderful shoes do not please you. 


sanan=sMall Coupon Today====== 


Boston Mail Order House, Dept. AAIS 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
Send my pair postpaid. 1 will pay only $3.79 en arrival 
Since | am buying these on approval, my money back 
double quick if l want it. J risk nothing. 
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with less labor, ti Fill the 
Any boy big enough to I a 
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Not only 
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mow, but will drop 
them in middle of 
mow. 
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ESHLEMAN 
SHEAF ELEVATOR 


The machine is 
quickly and casily 





carries 


moved from one h. p. gasoline engine 
ride of barn to =. placed outside the bam 
other. operates it 

To get length machine needed measure from top log 


ef bam to floor, Wr 


ite for circular and prices, 
Manviactured ty A. M. DELLINGER, DEPT A, LANCASTER. PA. 
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for unloading hay with 
Gas Engine. Can be 
operated from load. Has quick return drum and 
band brake Price right For Circular address 
JOHN FARRELL & SON, Newton, Sussex Co., N. J 








DUBLWEAR #$ 
OVERALLS 


Read about this wonderfol money-saving offer on 
page 10 of last week's American Agriculturist. 


DUBLWEAR FACTORY, Box A-168, Burlington, V¢. 








NO CARBON-MORE POWER-LESS FUEL Fone 505; 
“NO-LEAK-O” — Over 


On market 5 years. 







5,000,000 in use Every set 






) guaranteed. Popular thru 

wg service. Don't rebore cyl 

Lg inders. “NO-LEAK-O” 

——— in makes good when others fail. 
nstoname £/ sivas Made different. Give results 


no other ring can. Write for 
booklet. Order from mearest Jobber, or write direct, 


NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING CO., Baltimore, Md 





BINDER TWIME Ssicx"'or,i010 icse,Fereet 


THEO. BURT & SONS, + + MELROSE, OHIO 


Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need yust when you want it. 


Catal F, on request. Send for our illustrated 
og rree catalog, 136 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descrigtions of over 500 of the most modern ond 
Practical jSaahe taating a8, crap ig = ouna™ the 
logreamve farmer who to keep upon 
cst investigations of hie Doniness will bed thet these books 
meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., Hew York, W.% 














Our Special 
Crop 
Reports 


Apple Orchards Make Fair Start 


Following some apprehension on 
the part of commercial apple grow- 
ers by reason of the late April frosts, 
it is a satisfaction to note that com- 
mercial orchardists, as a whole, in 
the northern states are making a gen- 
erally good showing closing weeks in 
May in spite of rains and backward 
spring. True enough, profuse bloom 
or even a generous set of fruit doesn’t 
necessarily mean a big crop and a 
perfect crop. There is the “June 
drop” to anticipate; and the persis- 
tence of insect pests, to say nothing 
of possibilities later in the summer 
of drouth conditions, 

But American 
through this, its initial inquiry as to 
the outlook can summarize in this 
crop report, reasonably good pros- 
pects, Fortunately apple trees were 
not far enough along the third week 
in April in most northern states to be 


Agriculturist 


hurt by very low temperatures then 
prevailing for two days. But these 
caught vast numbers of bearing or- 


chards in important territory further 
south, such as southern Pennsylvania 
nd the Virginias. Distinct, losses in 
prospect are noted in some of the va- 
counties. 


rious Virginia 

Always an important producer, ap- 
ple prospects are fairly good, but 
somewhat uneven in Michigan. Re- 
turns from our correspondents sug- 
gest at this early date two-thirds to 
three-quarters of a normal crop; 
acreage under peaches in Michigan 


somewhat diminished owing to the 
cold winter of two years ago. Illinois 
apple prospects where the fruit is 
largely made up of early varieties are 
only fair, being hurt severely byethe 


April frost, this particularly true of 
Wealthy, Grimes Golden and Duchess. 
The northwestern counties of Arkan- 
eas where there are many very large 
commercial orchards, these also most- 
ly early varieties report splendid pros- 
pects, having escaped frost damage, 
and weather conditions good, fruit 
setting well, spraying and cultivation 
of orchards thorough. Various re- 
ports say the best prospect for ap- 
ples in several years. 

New York Conditions Promising 
whole, are prom- 
ising well in New York; a good bloom, 
frost dar light whole and 
a promising set of fruit, not only in 
apples but also in pears, plums and 
peaches, It is the off-year in some 
of the important apple towns of west- 


Tree fruits, as a 


iage 


ern New York; some reports of dam- 
age to sour and sweet cherries, Early 
apples were badly hurt by the April 
freeze, but late varieties more prom- 
ising, yet bloom rather light and 
spotted. 

New England conditions fairly 


promising up to late*May, this includ- 
Maine, an important producer. 
weather held the bloom back. 
prospects are uneven, but 
good many apples, and 
of Massachusetts. 


ing 
€ ld 
Vermont 
promise a 
this true also 


Fair Reports from New York Growers 


exceptionally profuse 
in this part of the Hudson valley; 
oceasional claims that Baldwin and 
Spy are light.—[W. S. T., Upper Red 
Hook, N Y. 

Very late spring, with cold and wet 
weather, fruit outlook uncertain, 
writes W. P. Rogers of Williamson, 
NY. 

Samuel Fraser, alluding to condi- 
tions in Livingston Co, N Y, consid- 
ers apple promise less than last year. 
No apparent damage to peaches, 
r'ums or apples. Pears all right ex- 
cept Kieffer —[B. J. Case, Wayne 
County, N Y. 

Some of the older trees which pro- 
dueed a crop last year will be a little 


Apple bloom 


weak. Also some damage by Apr 
freeze.—[T. B. Wilson, Ontario Coun- 
ty. N Y. 


Peaches, plums and early cherries 
practically all killed, late apples will 
probably show one-half to two-thirds 
crop. Mercury went down to 22 de- 
grees one night.—[F. H. Fassett, 
Wyoming County, Pa. 


Weather Against Ohio Apples 


Early apples badly hurt by Apr 
freeze, late bloomers such as Rambo 
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and Rome Beauty not much hurt. 
Not very good weather foe polliniz- 
ing, and apples may drop badly.—IC. 
M., Newark, Licking County, O. 

Looks like half a crop; apples in- 
injured by cold and wet weather.—TLJ. 
H. R., Marietta, O. 

Bloom rather light, due to wet and 
cold.—[F. H., Clyde, Sandusky Coun- 
ty, O. 

Apple buds uninjured by frost and 
bloom 75%, cherry buds 50% injured 
b> frost.—[Prown Fruit Farm, Frank- 
lize County, O, 

Indications for half to two-thirds 
crop of appfes, early varieties espe- 
cially good, peaches promise 75% or 
better.—[The Davidson Co, Lawrence 
County, O. 

Very poor prospect for fruit. Un- 
usually warm weather in Feb and 
Mar forced the buds into the danger 
point four weeks earlier than usual. 
Then came the frost of Apr 27. Out- 


look for blackberries 100%. These 
Statements apply to all of southern 
O.—[M. J. Shively, Ross County, O. 





For Smaller Area Under Beans 


A string of pearls may be exchanged 
On an even basis for a necklace of pea 
beans, and a topaz stickpin give way 
for a mounted “yellow eye’’—this, if 
acreage reduction in the bean crop in 
New York and Michigan is to prove 
anything like the advices reaching 
American Agriculturist in this our 
preliminary report on probable acre- 
age. Seldom, in the many years’ ex- 
perience of Orange Judd Crop Report- 
ing Bureau, is there more general 
agreement in advices along this line. 
Almost to a man, our correspondents 
in the very best and ‘biggest crop- 
growing areas of the two leading 
states named report a disposition on 
the part of growers in their territory 
to cut—and cut sharply—the 1919 
acreage, 

It is too early to know how sharp 
will be the reduction because plant- 
ing will not be completed until the 
middle of June. But the many indi- 
vidual reports, these representing very 
large areas, would suggest, roughly 
speaking, only half a normal crop 
acreage. In fact, some of our very 
best correspondents indicate a prob- 
ability all the way down to a mere 
quarter or third of normal. 


~ Jnitial Reports May Be Modified 

American <Agriculturist here offers 
a word of caution in drawing deduc- 
tions. Conditions may be such that 
the next two weeks will find many 
more acres given over to beans than 
seem probable through the very re- 
liable reports now coming in; for 
these, among other reasons: 

Soil and climatie conditions during 
much of May were not favorable to 
planting certain field and grain crops, 
holding back work, for example, in 
fitting ground for oats, corn, potatoes, 
etc: and in some instances such areas 
at the last minute may be given over 
to the planting of beans. 


Growers Dissatisfied with Returns 


Two things seem to be operating 
against a normal acreage. In the 
first place, bean growers are very 


much dissatisfied over market condi- 
tions the past one or two seasons, and 
in some instances complain loudly 
over methods of middlemen. Closely 
connected with this, and in some ways 
equally important, is the increasing 
competition of beans grown in the 
central west, in Colorado, in the 
southwest, in California and in the 
Orient. Up to a few years ago, New 
York and Michigan had it nearly all 
their own way: barring lima beans 
essentially a California product. But 
within recent seasons there has come 
up the sharpest kind df competition 
with cheaply grown western beans, 
and so with the movement from east- 
ern Asia. Many growers are “sore,” 
claiming the federal government has 
favored Japanese or Manchurian 
beans simply because they were 
cheaper than the domestic product. 
A factor here in New York is the 
partial failure of the bean crop with- 
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in the past two years, due to Weather 
conditions and to the presence of cer. 






























































































tain fungous and insect pests In 
some cases spring wheat and barley 
are being seeded instead. Bean groy. 
ers one and two seasons ago suffered 
through poor climatic conditions both 
at planting and harvesting time: and 
this spring much cold, wet we ither up 


to the fourth week in May. 


Direct Testimony from Growers 


Acreage will be materially reduced 
probably 50%, account of uNsatisfae. 
tory market conditions.—[A, fF, p 
Penn Yan, N Y. re 

Bean acreage smaller each year fo, 


the last four seasons, and this year 
50% of last or possibly even smaller 
unless weather conditions prevent 
getting in other crops and farmers 
turn to beans as_a_ last  regopt 


[Hickox Remington Co, Batavia, NY 

Orleans Co is the oldest bean grow. 
ing county in western N Y. Writings 
for the farm bureau manager, L, }. 
Steele expresses the belief that the 
bean acreage in the county will be re. 
duced from 10,000 acres grown two 
years ago (in 1917) to about 1009 
acres this year. 

I know af only two pieces going 
into beans this spring, 12 acres in al 
where five years ago farmers would 
run 12 to 40 acres, writes J. C. Cullings 
of Genesee Co for such towns as York, 
Pavilion and Covington. From pres. 
ent indications, I do not think there 
will be over 75% of beans planted this 
year than tHere was last.—[Judson 
Snyder, Wayne county, N Y. 

Due to western and oriental com. 
petition, the bean acreage wil! not be 
over 25% of normal.—[H, A. Gregory, 
Orleans county, N Y. 

Acreage will be away short of last 
two years.—Ii[G. L. Wheeler, Yates 
county, N Y. 

Not more than two-thirds of acre. 


age in prospect compared with that 

planted*in the past few years.—[0, ¢ 

S., Pike, Wyoming county, N Y, 
Acreage in this town will be very 


light.—[L. E. D., Geneseo, N Y. 
Bean crop practically a failure the 


past two years, weather this spring 
very wet. Think no beans will be 
planted until first week in June, pros- 
pect for not over 20% of normal. 


ic. J. C, Stafford, N Y. 

Does not look more than one-quar- 
ter of an acreage of ‘beans in pros- 
pect, writes a correspondent at Li- 
vonia, Livingston county, N Y. 

Sean acreage in Genesee Co will be 


the smallest in years, prob: not 
more than 20% of what it was four or 
five years ago. Chief reason unsiatis- 
factory yield.—[C. E. S., Batavia, N Y. 

Planting probably finished hy June 
15. Long continued heavy ruins de- 
layed oats seeding so late, some of 
this grain acreage may come into 
beans. If so, total here will be about 
the same as last year.—|H E. C, 


Industry, N Y. 
Michigan Growers Not Enthusiastic 
Present prices will not stimulate 
planting of a large acreage under 
beans. Cool, wet weather held 
back the fitting of ground for 
corn, and this will probably assure a 
larger acreage for beans than expect- 


Nas 


ed. Planting will take place June 10 
to June 20.—[C. J. Chamber, Gratiot 
county, Mich. 


Farmers are disgusted with the bean 


‘crop, and nothing will induce them to 


plant beans unless weather conditions 
prevent planting other crops.—L[F. R. 
Ottaway, Genesee county, Mich. 

Ground in fair condition, planting 
beginnine about May 25, but acreage 
will be reduced about 20% on account 
of poor market conditions.—[C. W. 
Birch Run, Mich. 

Not more than WO of usual acreage 
will be planted owing to poor market 
the past year and present values.—lF. 
A. Short, Saginaw county, Mic! 





Lagging Start in Onions 


The onion crop is not starting in 4 
brilliant manner. «American Agricul- 
turist is receiving reports from lead- 
ing middle and eastern st: 
onions are commercially grown, 
this is the general testimony 50 far 
as same is at hand. Seeding wes ac- 
complished under some _ difficubties, 
and here and there it has been neces- 
sary to reseed. ‘The chief reason for 
this flagging start is a continuance of 
cold, wet weather, even though In- 
termingled with some days of warm 
sunshine, this lasting well into the 
fourth week in May. 

The general trend of our advices 
emphasize the unusual amount of 
May rain, and for that matter rather 
cool weather. Initial reports as ‘0 
seeding hint at something of 4 de- 
crease, yet in many of the old-estab- 
lished onion sections of Ohio, New 
York, Massachusetts, etc, 2 normal 
area will be given over to this crop 
Further details will appear ne 
week. 
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Plan to Reduce Orchard Tillage 


uM. G@ KAINS, LONG ISLAND 


Because of labor shortage we have 
been forced to adopt methods of or- 
chard management that will reduce 
the amount of both horse and hand 
labor. While clean cultivation fol- 
lowed by cover cropping is unques- 
tionably the best practice to develop 
good trees, yet we feel that the plan 
outlined below will give us excellent re- 
sults at a considerable saving of time 
and effort. 

The ground in one-half of the or- 
chard was sown to rye, but the seed 
was so poor that the stand is very 
sparse. In the other half a good 
cover was secured with better seed. 
In this area also a good stand of 
buckwheat was secured, the plants 
being almost old enough to flower 
when killed by frost last September. 
Except that the part where the rye 
has made a good stand will be plowed 
and harrowed in early spring, the 
handling of the two parts will be the 
same. The other part will be disk 
harrowed about the same time. 

As wild radish is a very abundant 
weed in our section and as it, like 
other members of the mustard fam- 
ily, has a tendency to make phos- 
phoric acid in the soil more soluble, 
n. seed of any kind will be sown 
ufter the first harrowing. But where 
it may be necessary to sow something, 
Dwarf Essex rape, cowhorn or purple 
top turnips may be used instead. By 
the middle of May, when the wild 
radish plants will be getting ready to 
blossom, the whole orchard will be 
plowed about 4 or 5 inches deep and 
harrowed with a disk, an acme or 
smoothing harrow, so the wild rad- 
ish will become a green manure. 
Than soy beans will be sown in drilis 
1) to 36 inches apart—about half a 
bushel of seed to the acre. AS this 
crop is strong growing it will need 
only two or three cultivations before 
it can be laid by to grow to ful! ma- 
turliy. 

Yields are often 20 to 40 bushels to 
the acre, so a 10 bushels estimate 
is surely conservative. About the first 
to the middle of August a sowing of 
buckwheat nd rye will be broadcast- 
ed among the beans, the former to 
form an autumn cover crop, the ':t- 
ter to act in the sume capnrcity a.ter 
the buckwheat has been killed by the 
frost. Thus, after the ground has 
been broken and harrowed in early 
spring the aly work will be one sial- 
low plowing, preferably with a sulky 
gang, one disk harrowing and two or 
three cultivations to get one green ma- 
huring, one cost paying and nitrogen 
gathering crop and two cover crops. 

In sections farther north than Long 
Island, where the soy bean may not 
mature, field beans may be substi- 
tuted. Or if a cash crop is not de- 
Sired, cow peas to be sown as soon 
as the season becomes settled—about 
June 1—may be substituted. This 
may be plowed under in early to mid- 
September for a winter cover crop of 
rye. 


Cauliflower Queen of Cabbage 
{From Page 3.] 


son in my own field of 12 acres there 
V half acre—about 12 rows— 
t Was practically ruined by the 
I and all the rest of the field 
> from injury from this par- 


Oulhtle 
I if 


Not the Least Is the Weather 


While these troubles cause more 
or less loss every year, the weather 
has more influence for good or ill 
a n all other things combined. Cau- 
oe is pre-eminently the crop 
nos dependent upon weather condi- 
lions for success or failure. As a 
m r of fact the insects and blight 
ire usually serious or otherwise, ac- 
cording to the kind of weather pre- 
“ing at the time. 
ai usually takes from eight to 12 

“xs tor the plants to head after 


S@ttine ; . 
a ro ag the field. In the summer 
’ ‘¢ the plants were set in good 
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Fruits 
and 
Vegetables 


season and made good growth and 
the shipping season should have been 
on full blast by October. It was a 
month later ‘before many were 
shipped, and half of the crop was 
killed by the frost about Thanksgiv- 
ing time, causing the growers a loss 
of several hundred thousands of dol- 
lars. The next season, 1918, the 
crop was’ set a little late and the 
aphis kept the plants back, and it 
was the lust of October before we 
cut many flowers instead of October 1. 
However, the fall was warm and fa- 
vorable to the growth of the plants, 
and we finally finished cutting a full 
crop, early in December. These were 
seasonal conditions. Then we have a 
few days or a week or two weeks of 
favorable or unfavorable weather that 
will change the outlook to just the 
opposite of what it was before. 

The crop may be making fine heads 
and promise good when the weather 
will turn warm and wet, and in three 
days the rot will develop, the market 
will weaken and we will have to throw 
away half of the heads we cut. On 
the other hand, the flowers may be 
of poor quality, full of disease and 
scarcely worth cutting and three days 
of good cool weather, that if favor- 
able for the plants, will double the 
price we get by improving the 
quality. 

It is a common saying among the 
eauliflower growers that “we never 
know what we will get for the crop 
until we get it in our pockets.” 


Jottings from the Farmers 


For the people of the United States 
as a whole, and for a large part of 
the farming community, daylight sav- 
ing is a great advance. As a practi- 
eal, working farmer, the new law has 
my hearty support, and I hope it will 
be continued during my lifetime. 
Farmers discredit their many real 
grievances by including the repeal of 
this law in their petitions.—[ William 
H. Hart, Dutchess County, N Y. 


My barn is well equipped with mod- 
ern appliances, including 10-horse 
power electric motor which operates 
a wood saw, cider press, silage cutter 
and hay hoist. This latter, I fine one 
of the greatest labor-saving machines 
on the place. I have a Louden power 
hoist which uses steel cables. This 
lifts the hay, and a %-inch rope re- 
turns the fork empty. I have ar- 
ranged this with control ropes so that 
I can operate the hoist from a load 
of hay. Many times last summer I 
unloaded the hay without any help, 
The fork works very fast and is very 
satisfactory. Of course, we had to 
pack the hay away from mow, but 
this we did early in the morning be- 
fore the dew was off the fields. To 
work that way, all hands would be 
making hay in the fields while one 
man with the motor and hoist would 
put it into the barn. I use a two- 
horse motor to operate the Hinman 
milking machine, which I find very 
satisfactory. My milk is taken by 
Hood right at my door by their auto 
truck which passes daily. If Hoods 
use all their farmers as well as they 
have those in this vicinity, we cannot 
wish for better treatment.—[R. W. 
Brown, Middlesex County, Mass. 





You will find the efforts of a bit of 
work in which ladies as well as men 
took active part in gathering 201 sig- 
natures in our nearby surroundings, 
against the daylight saving law. We 
had no trouble getting the signatures. 


Every farmer bu two was’ more 
than willing to aid the effort; besides 
those, we found business men and 


even some employed by railroads 
were glad to sign. The old reliable 
American Agriculturist is a better 
friend than ever. Had we had 
more time we could have had many 
more on our list. Thanking you for 
the interest and help you are giving 
the farmer and all favors concerned. 
Long live the editor and his paper.— 
{Mrs Harry Hopkins, New York. 
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Pay Nothing 
Until 60 Days 


Now ia the time you need a good, reliable sprayer for fruit trees, 
vines, shrubbery; forwhite-washing barns, chicken houses, hog: sheda, 
etc. Here’s a sprayer that will do the work thoroughly and quickly 
and pay fori fin increased profits. Prove it at our risk. Just send 





coupon—no money—and we will ship sprayer promptly. » 
days free. If you then decide to keep it, make hrst small paymere 
in 60 days, balance in 60-day payments, giving you neariy a 


|Full Year to Pay 
Aha Sprayer 


This hand sprayer is just what you want if you haven't en 
ork to keep a power sprayer busy. Working parts made of tee. 

jally constructed pump with high grade 4-ply rubber tubing. 
Automatic shut-off nozzle with non-clog spring cap. Light conveni- 
ent. Easily taken apart for cleaning. Contents kept continually and 
thoroughly mixed. Sprays to the last drop, 


FR FE Book of Farm Necessities 


Shows wonderful bargains in gaz engines,cream 
arators, drills, cultivators, saw frames, circular saws, 
feed cookers, paints, roofing, ete. Write postal for free copy. 
SEN. eoupon today for this sprayer and take nearly a year 
to pay if you like it. Just the coupon. No mgney. 
== 


-=- THE HARTMAN COMPANY 


me . — He St., Dept. 1867 Chicego 

prayer No.453AMA40. it satisfactory I will -00 i 4 
balance in 60-day payments of £2.00 each entil price on hy is pene Orne 
wise I will return it in 80 days and you pay transportation both ways. 
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Always Ready Capacities from 20 
For Threshing er to 40 Bushels Per 
When You're Ready = Hour 


SMALL THRESHER “c;° INDEPENDENT | 


Even with a small acreage of grain, you need this thresher, It wi!! thresh out your grain cleanly, quick! 
andcheaply. Simple in construction and takes up little room. Cylinder 23 inches wide, Threshes nd 
to 40 bushels of oats per hour, We wouid like to tell you more-—the advantages to yor, and the reasen- 
able cost of Gray Line machines. ‘ 


Se THRESHERS 


Sizes to fit your requirements at prices you can afford, Weigh light and 

Stand heavy service. Staunch construction—little repair expens:. “A 

wonder for quick, clean work," asers say. Require medium power—ideal 
Threshors, Horse for hilly districts. Before getting a thresher, get our figures, 


Powers, Saw Machines, 
sneksSiuctscisee:™ A. W.GRAY’S SONS, Inc. pourtmer, vr 








































iT IS NOT POSSIBLE 


To Make a Higher Quality Or 
More Reliable Engine Than An 


ABENAQUE ENGINE 


Because We Have Always Led the 
Way in Making Real Imprcevements 


Write Dept. “‘A”’ for Catalogue 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 











ALLWORK KEROSENE FARM TRACTOR 
, ae! Light and Powerful 
| Vera | Strong and Durable 


Five Years’ Successful Service 
for Satisfied Owners 
Our FREE CATALOG and Suggestions for 


Tractor Users will interest you whether you 


buy an ALLWORK ornct. Write for them 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box340A, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 




















National Fence 





This fence carries the Ideal tension curve, 
No slipping of wires with the National lock. Strong, 
well galvanized. Special book sent free. Dealers 























Everywhere, 
American Steel and Wire 
Chicago New York Company 


















(2) Sample to - 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 
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The Bell System has accu- 
mulated a reserve of $340,000,- 
000 to provide the necessary 
safeguard to the business and 
to meet those emergencies 
caused by storm, fire and 
kindred uncontrollable dis- 
asters. 


This reserve has been in- 
vested in the construction of 
telephone property for the 
benefit of telephone users. 
Neither interest nor dividends 
are paid on this money. This 
fund works in extending and 
improving telephone service 
without cost to the public. 


Like a landlord whose care- 
ful management has given 


y 






A One Policy 





Economy Insures Progress 


added comforts and conven- 
iences to tenants without rais- 
ing the rent, the great efficiency 
savings of the Bell System 
have been used to build a 
better and broader service. 
Rate increases are, of course, 
necessary but because of this 
economy the Bell System is 
not compelled to make such 
rate increases as have been 
made by other utilities and in 
other lines of business. 


Linking the crude telephone 
of forty years ago to the Bell 
System of today is a series of 
great accomplishments, both 
in the art and economy of 
telephone operation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
is AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 











A Off Silos 


I will sell by mail, at just 


Half Price, my. entire 
present stock of Five 
Hundred Silos. This 


make of silos has been on 
the market for many 
years, and has given com- 
plete satisfaction in all 
parts of the country. All 
are new and first-class. 
Place your order within 
the next Thirty Days and 
save precisely one-half. 
M. L. Smith, Manufacturer’s Agent’ 
112 Flood Building 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 








re ¥ Buy Your Silo 
investigate the reliable Green Mountain. Sen 
for circulars describing long-life, tight 
construction, new chorage System, etc. 
Creamery Package Mig. Co., 343 West Si., Rutiand, Vt. 
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Next Year’s Crop 


Prepare for a better crop next year by shearing this 
season with a machine. ork is much sier. You 
not only get longer, better wool without scarring the 
sheep, but leave a smooth stubble that will inerease 
next year’s growth 

Use a Stewart No. 9 Rall B 
thine. Price $14. 
send us his name. Write for ca 


log 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dest. B 139, i2th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, 111, 


ring Shearing Ma- 
r can’t supply you 








Erect Your 


Unadilla Silo 


NOW 


UCH waste of good corn comes 
in ordering your silo too late 
to get it erected in time to receive 
the corn crop at ita best. 
Get your Unadilla Silo and erect it 
now. We guarantee purchasers 
against a decline in prices this sea- 
son. They may be higher—for 
lumber prices are climbing. 
Buy a Unadilla—it’s the 
choice of leading dairy- 
men and stockmen, 
Big, well illustrated 
i catalog free. Send 
fur it and prices today. 


Unadilla Silo Co. 
Box B, UNADILLA, N. Y. 
or Des Moines 

‘ lowa 














SILOS. 
and get cash 

and early shipping discounts 
A real extension roof and 


i) adjustable door frame and 
ladder combined makes the 





T 


TY GLOBE THE IDEAL SILO 


{HH} /] Many other features. in illus- 














! iH Siig trated catalogue. AG 

WU ES id WANTED who ean eel] and 
can devote some time to the 
business. Satiefaction guar- 
anteed. 

GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 
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Live Stock 











none 


Oil Baptism Questioned 

Government oOllicials do not enthuse 
over the experiments cautiously de- 
scribed in these pages a few weeks 
ago, whereby exes are to be pre- 
served through some sort of ho: oil 
immersion process. ‘To conlirm the 
accuracy of these press reports of 
experiments of this character, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has made inquiry 
through the food research laboratory 
of the bureau of chemistry, depart- 
ment of agriculture. Here-is the re- 
ply of that thoroughgoing body 
which indicates that the time has not 
yet arrived to place much confidence 
in this process: 

“Up to the present time the only 
methods for the long preservation of 
eggs which the department feels jus- 
tified in recommending are cold stor- 
age and immersion in waterglass. 
While there are many claims made 
by promoters and patentees for the 
successful long holding of eggs treat- 
ed in one way or another it is doubt- 
ful whether any of these processes 
have been scientifically studied or on 
just what the foundation for their 
claims rest. In view of the reliance 
which readers place upon the state- 
ments in your magazine, I would sug- 
gest that more than usual care be 
exercised in stating either advantages 
or disadvantages accruing from the 
use of any of the patented so-called 
preserving processes.—[Signed, M. E. 
Pennington, Chief Food Research 
Laboratory.” 


Using Hurdles for Lambs 


practical and economical 
method for feeding lambs on rape 
pasture was described by H. W. 
Wardwell, a successful sheep breeder 
from Otsego county, N Y, at the sheep 


A very 


meeting in Utiea. Each year three 
or four acres are planted with rape, 
which yield a large amount of green 


feed for the lambs and is ut'lized with 
no waste whatever. This is accom- 
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plished by the use of wooden hurdles 
which are so constructed that the 
lamb cannot get through them, py; 
still can stick its head through, thus 
enabling it to eat the rape or other 
feed on the other side. These hurdles 
are held in position by braces, and 
only a small portion of a fielg is 
fenced off at a time. By placing the 
hurdles in front of a row of rape or 
strip of other forage, the animals are 
enabled to eat it without soiling or 
trampling on it. 

By moving these hurdles two or 
three times each day an entirely fresh 
supply of feed is provided. It is a 
very simple matter to move the hur. 
dles and braces, and they are so con- 
structcd that any number of units 
May be used. 


Egg Contest Half Over 


With the close of the 26th wee, 
the eighth laying contest at Storrs is 
half over. During the first half of 
the contest last year the best eekly 
pen record was 62 eggs. In the com. 
petition now running, Chickatawbut 
farm's White Rocks from Canton, 
Mass, hold this record with a yielq 
of 63 eggs in the 26th week. The total 
for all pens for the week amounted 
to 4899 eggs, a yield of nearly 63, 

From the present outlook the hens 
in the Storrs contest will have to 
hustle if they make any new records 
for the year. At the end of the first 
six months last year a White Wyan- 
dotte had laid 156 eggs, and two years 
ago a Barred Rock during the corre- 
sponding time had yielded 146 eggs, 
whereas the best individual record to 
date in the current competition is held 
by a Rhode Island Red that has ‘aid 
142 eggs. In the first six months of 
the last contest the best pen of Wyan- 
dottes, 10 birds taken together, had 
laid a little over 1000 eggs, but the 
best pen record for the first six 
months this year is held by a pen of 
Barred Rocks that have laid 961 eggs, 
In previous years the birds have aver- 
aged to lay during the first six months 
of the contest about 42% of their 
total yield. On this basis the 1000 
birds now competing at Storrs may he 
expected to lay approximately 145 
eggs each before the end of the con- 
test in October. 








Plow I jandle : 
Talks 


Back Home 


Writes a friend: “I noted with con- 
siderable interest that you and Mrs 
Cook had gone back home. I congrat- 
ulate you both. 
Your ‘Plow 
Handle ‘Talks’ 
will carry more 
weight when it 
is generally un- 





derstood that 
your inspiration 
comes from 


your own sod.” 
Good judgment. 
A man who will 
leave one of the 
best located 
farms and 
homes to take 
H. E. COOK up educational 
work has a kink 
in him and I have been told it many 
times. And yet the nine years at the 
state school dealing with, and inspired 
by, close constant relationship to 
young people was a valued experience. 
To get the toning down and educa- 
tional touch and influence of college 
men and women which I failed to get 
in early life is having its effect on the 
Plow Handle Talks in better composi- 
tion, in soul more charitable, broader 
in outlook and altogether safer to 
read and think about than they would 
have been had we remained always 
on the farm. A varied experience is 
required to take the conceit out of 
some of us. - 
However, during these years of 
home absence I have invariably re- 
ceived the larger part of my inspira- 
tion from home and to show that my 
heart after all was there, too, I main- 
tained my legal residence at Denmark 
and went there regularly to vote. 














Cracking Water Tank 


Our water tank makes a cracking, 
and thumping 


enapping noise. I 


would rather heat the hot water in 
the reservoir than to hear that noise 
all the time.—[Mrs R. B., Pennsyl- 
Vania, 

The best way in a case like this ts 
to consult a2 plumber who can look 
over the case. I am not a professional 
plumber, but ordinarily the cause of 
the cracking is such a slow move- 
ment of hot water out and cooler 
water in, that steam formed in the 
water front gets mixed with the water 
in the pipe and in its effort to expand 
and the water to contract under this 
pressure the noise occurs. I should 
guess that the trouble would cease if 
the boiler were raised up on its stool, 
perhaps 3 or 4 inches. If this sug- 
gestion proves worthless, call up your 
plumber. 


Keeping Cost Accounts 

A good deal of advice is freely given 
us by all sorts of people that we 
should keep books and know what our 
crops cost, which would, if literally 
carried out, put a $1200 bookkeeper 
on every farm. Now, I am just as 
enthusiastic over the necessity of 
knowing more about the cost of every 
crop and product of the farm as any- 
one, and we keep a fairly good set of 
books. If, however, I was called be- 
fore an investigating committee and 
my reputation as a farmer and serib- 
bler was to be finally decided by my 
appearance in court, there would be 
a dairy and farm on the market and 
no more Plow Handle Talks. 

Only in a very general way do I 
know how much each crop costs. The 
various crops on a dairy farm are 
overlapping and interwoven by 2% [0 
tation system, and the separate care 
and feeding of the dairy and the de- 
tail of separate accounting is enor- 
mous. While at the state school, very 
largely through the patient plodding 
devotion of J. J. Sheahan, farm super 
intendent, and George S. Conkey, 
treasurer and chief accountant for St 
Lawrence university, we secured val- 
uable and practical working figures 08 
the cost of our products and crop. 
These men were neatly driven ¢razy, 


{To Page 9.] 
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Philadelphia Milk Prices 


INTERSTATE MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIA. 
TION 

The price now in force for milk is 
§ cents for 4% milk f o b Philadel- 
phia, or $2.75 for 5% fat at receiving 
stations in the oVU-GV0-mile zone. This 
js 1144 cents per quart, or 5S cents per 
1) pounds above 11S prices. Unor- 


ganized farmers at one receiving sta- 
tion found it closed one morning. In 
a few days the dealer agreed to open 
it ata reduced price. So 56 joined 


the Interstate milk prodvicers’ asso- 
ciation and the station was opened 


at 25 cents above the dealer’s former 
offer with future agreement as to as- 
sociation price. Another station was 


suddenly greeted with 10-day closing 
announcement. The patrons organ- 
ized and before the day of closing 


arrived the association had secured a 


new buyer for the milk. 

The association ‘has a vital inter- 
est in securing proper laws for regu- 
lating milk testing. In the Pennsyl- 
yania legislature house bills 775 and 
774 introduced by Representative 
Hevburn have passed that body, but 
are finding opposition in the senate. 
All Pennsylvania members please 
write your senator asking that he 


use his influence to have them passed 
at once. 

The association 
duced at Harrisburg 
some necessary 


milk act of 


has also had intro- 
i -bill providing 
changes in the 
Pennsylvania. 





has met with so much opposi- 
tion from certain quarters that fur- 
ther effort will apparently have to be 


d until 1921. A Chester coun- 
just been prosecuted 
unsatisfactory law, 
came to trial on April 
association, was glad to* as- 
sist him in his defense and all mem- 


postpone 
ty member has 
under the 
ana the 
ou, The 


present 


cause 


bers should rejoice that he was ac- 
qiitted. It was admittedly a _ test 
case, and the result will, we hope, 
save Pennsylvania producers from 
danger of similar prosecution in the 


future 
Supplementing Oats and Barley 

T have oats and barley, timothy hay 
and silage for dairy ¢ A s. What grain 
shall I use to balance the rftion, in con- 
nection with oats and b: irles y grain? How 
much shall I feed a day’—[M. E. F,, 
New York. 

If you use 300 
and barley 


pounds of the oats 


ground, 100: pounds of 


Wheat bran, 4) pounds of gluten and 
-~\") pounds of linseed meal or cotton- 
seed meal, vol would have a very ex- 
cellent grain mixture to feed your 


milch cows., Give the cows from 30 
to 45 pounds of silage per day, de- 
pending upon their milk flow and size, 
t all of the timothy hay they 
will clean up; then give of this grain 
pound of grain for each 
pounds of milk vielded if 
Isteins or one pound of grain for 
ch three or 3!4 pounds of milk 
ld if they are Guernseys or Jer- 
eys. Give the largest quantity to 
ose heaviest in milk. 


and 


MIX re one 


oS or four 





Dp - 

Back Home 

{From Page 8.] 
ey said, sby the amount of work 
quite equalled in figures and 
other accounting for the uni- 





time all 
ve 

If [ had not been 
work, I could not 


a party to this 
shave believed that 


ther Was as much thought and book 
work involved. I doubt very much 
whether farmers would be benefitted 
by imything like the cost of such 
minutia of accounting. Our merchants 
do not keep accounts like this. What 
if a baker should start a separate ac- 
cou ‘ With pies, cakes, cookies, bread, 
do sinuts, ete, and a clothing mer- 
Chant with pants, coats, vests, shirts, 
Collurs, ete? The baker would have a 
large * staff of bookkeepers than 
bakers, and the clothier more ac- 


ts th These business 


once a year, 
of purchases and 
penses and outgoes 
when the year is up, 


tn clerks. 

men take an inventory 
keep close record 
Sale; running exy 


Generally, and 
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Dairy 
Affairs 


Wii i Zi iT MMMiRUS 


figure up, and that is what we do on 
our farm. The pecple who are scold- 
ing us for a lack of business methods 
wourd find pretty hard, close rubbing 
if they bought ow farms and did as 
well as the majority of present farm- 
ers. 

As American Agriculttirist readers 
know, I often quote our own Dr W. H. 
Jordan of Geneva, who said a quarter 
of a century ago: “If you want to 
criticize a thing you don’t want to 
know much about it.” My, my, how 
true! I am not criticizing legitimate 
accounting, but when the profits are 
in knowledge and not in dollars it be- 
comes a job for the state and not for 
the individual. I can see an oppor- 
tunity for co-operative farm account- 
ing not unlike our present system of 


butter and cheese making, cow test 
associations and county agent plans, 


which would have a corrective influ- 
ence on our ‘business. However, the 
one big determining factor in success- 
ful farming today is the human fac- 
tor, and when this becomes standard- 
ized the other factors and problems 
upon which we pretend to hang our 
successes and failures will largely dis- 
appear. 

I am writing these notes May 12, at 
the close of a 4S-hour rain. Our 
small grains are one-third sown, and 
the corn land plowed, but otherwise 
untouched. The plans were to plow 
25 acres more of meadow for corn 
partly top-dressed during the winter. 
When the weather seemed to indicate 
a late spring and grass started fine I 
succeeded in getting manure enough 
with the current make to put ona good 
dressing on the balance even to an 
apparent damage to the g but the 
way the grass is coming around and 
through the manure is a delight and 
nothing can stop a fair crop, and fa- 
vorable weather will make a heavy 
crop.. Plowing that land for corn 
would easily have made a loss of $20 
an acre. 

The rotation and crop-growing pres. 
sure has had its effect with us and we 
are plowing too much. I shall figure 
as near as possible for about 20 
pounds of corn mature, for 
each cow per day during the year and 
give them hay for the balance of the 
roughage. Let us not forget that 
grass in some form is our most val- 
uable northern dairy farm crop. 

If the corn acreage is large and 
sown late it not only does not mature, 
but interferes with the early cutting 
of hay and we get a double loss.—[H. 
E. Cook. 
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Stomach Staggers 

old freshened last 
flesh and has never 
missed a feed. She seems to have fits, 
however: will hump all up and fall down 
wherever she is when taken ill. She 
thrashes around for a few minutes and 


A cow six years 
October, is in good 


then gets up and staggers around a 
little and then seems to be all right 
again. What suggestions do you make? 
[W. H. I., Pennsylvania. 


The indication from your symptoms 
would lead us to say the cow was suf- 
fering from indigestion (stomach 
staggers), perhaps due to the feed be- 
ing too heavy, and to a larger quan- 
tity than the animal can digest. Re- 
duce the amount and give two quarts 
of your mixed feed with a small quan- 
tity of good cut hay and note the re- 


sult. Also give a teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda, in each feed, for a few 
days. 
Bloody Milk 
One of my cows gives bloody milk. 
What treatment shall I follow?—[G. 
Fr. P., New Jersey. 


The treatment is, first, hot fomenta- 
tions applied to the udder, and then 
rubbing in the part with camphorated 
oil. Also an irrigation of boraciec acid 
and warm water, one ounce of boracic 
acid to one gallon of water. This is 
applied directly into the milk duct 
through the teat. 

We would suggest that a veterina- 
rian who is familiar with the anatomy 
of the glands should be employed to 
give this form of treatment. One 
tablespoonful of saltpeter in feed, 
} times a day, for three or four 
davs 
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During the war, while our manufac- 
turing facilities were “in the service” 
our engineers and workmen were told 
to produce an all-American separator 
that would be the pride of the men who 
used it as well as the men who madeit. 


No fundamental change was necessary 
because the United States already held 
the world’s record for close skimming. 
But these separator specialists succeeded 
in producing a fine mechanism that set a 
new standard for ease and [convenience 
of operation, long life and mechanical 
perfection. 




















Seven exclusive patents on important 
refinements suggest a superiority that the 
separator itself demonstrates. 


Vermont Farm Machine Company 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
Chicago Portland, Ore. Salt Lake City 
U.S. Farm Lighting Plants and Engines 


Wate A your newspaper for this advertisement telling where you can see the 
United States Separator. Agents and dealers wanted in some localities. 
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Are You Saving 


When Hogs Sell Around 20c a Pound? 


If not, please read what the Government says in Farmers’ 
No. 411, whereby a saving of 49% in the feed cost of producing pork 
by adding Digester Tankage to the grain ration is effected. Add 10% of 


REICHARD’S DIGESTER TANKAGE 


to the hog ration and watch your feed cost come down. 


REICHARD’S DIGESTER TANKAGE supplies the animal protein 





























49% Feed Cost 


Bulletin 


which makes muscle and builds bone. It gives 
the necessary balance to the grain ration. 
Made from selected materials, uniformly 
sweet, clean and wholesome. 

PROMPT SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED 


Write for free hog booklet, sample and prices. 
a 


ROBERT A. REICHARD R 
17 W. Lawrence Street Allentown, Pa. 
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Galvanized Tanks 


OF ALL KINDS 


For cooling milk, storage, watering 
troughs, gasoline and hog troughs. 


Sproul Mfg. Co., Delavan, N. Y. 
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The Famous Majestic 
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The Sevtmen Co. 


4045 tatate Street 
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REGINA 
COW YOKE 


Absolutely Prevents Wire 
Fence Breaking and 

C.. Self Sucking 

ADE OF STEEL. Lasts a lifetime. Ad- 


justable to any size neck, Causes no 

pain—no inconvenience, Insures saving fence 
construction. Hundreds satis- 
fied customers. Sent Postpaid for s 

GUARANTEED TO HOLD OW UNDER TWO- 

STRAND FENCE OF ORDINARY SLICK WIRE 

Special tnducements for Dealers 
If your dealer can’t supply you order from 


THE F. E. GOLIAN COMPANY 
Manoofacturers Atlanta, Ga. 
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DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 3 


t Be Best 
If you keep 
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ainst defects io material” an workma'- 
ship. Made alsoi in four larger sizes all sold op 
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— brings Free Catalog ae 
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Tag your stock—best and cheapest means cf 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog maiied free on request. 


F.S.Burch&Co.1s9W. HuronSt.Chicago 
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Dover Co. 2112 Marshall 81. Chicago 



























STOP WASTE end LOSS 


Cool and aerate milk at ene operation 
—remove roar apace germ growth. 
Save time and mone 
THE IMPROVED. CHAMPION 
Milk Cooler-Acrator 
Save its cost in one week. Folder Free. 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. 
Dept... Cortland, N. ¥. 
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To Doctor Taylor Greeting! 

Doctor Taylor, you are taking up the big 
work as head of the federal office of farm 
management. The agricultural publie wel- 
comes you to this new job and wishes you 
success. The agricultural public, however, 
expects your department to operate in the in- 
terest of agriculture, not against agriculture. 
Farm management touches upon the business 
side of farming, upon the cost side. It 
touches more upon getting a profit out of 
farming than does any other single agency 
with which the government is concerned. . 

‘armers want to know in a broad way 
what things cost to raise. Your department, 
Doctor, is the instrumentality for determin- 
ing these facts. If you set about this work, 
making it the great important problem ahead, 
you will have every American farmer back 
of you. If you side-step the issue, farmers 
will drop you like a hot potato. Yourpredeces- 
sor, Doctor Taylor, did try to do something 
along these lines, but he was kicked aside. 
The honorable secretary of agriculture didn’t 
understand there was anything in cost of 
production, and so he applied the soft pedal. 
You will get in hot water very quickly, Doc- 
tor, if you are influenced by this un-agricul- 
tural secretary in doing what farmers do 
not want done. 

We want you to know, Doctor Taylor, that 
cost of production is a very vital matter to 
farmers. Don’t be over-concerned with econ- 
omics and the theories of cost, and don’t 
spend too much time in dealing with essays 
on theoretical subjects. Get right down to 
the plain figures. What does it cost through 
a period of five or 10 years, taking the coun- 
try over, to grow wheat or potatoes, to pro- 
duce milk, and to raise hogs and cattle? 
These are the things that farmers want to 
know. They want to know the facts from the 
farmers’ standpoint, not from the viewpoint 
of the theorists of the cities. Many big bul- 
letins are not necessary, either, Doctor; only 
the cold facts authoritatively ascertained is 
what farmers expect to have. 

And another thing, Doctor; don’t be afraid 
to put a lot of steam into this new work. You 
may expect many scraps with your honorable 
chief, the very learned secretary of agricul- 
ture, but don’t be disturbed about this. His 
days are numbered. He has been weighed 


and found wanting. Therefore, don’t bother 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


about him. Get onto the job just as quickly 
as you can, and let the world know what it 
costs to raise things, so that the city papers 
and the loud-mouthed orators may have some 
government figures that will correct the false 
tales and press stories that have flooded the 
country and deceived the urban public. Your 
department can do great service in showing 
up the hypocrisy that has mystified consum- 
ers and injured the farmer. Our greeting to 
you! May Washington influence not spoil 
your good judgment, nor get you out of touch 
with the men of the soil! 


The Rust Tax 


Riding a short distance on a railroad not 
long ago, we counted six hay rakes, six disk 
harrows, six spring tooth harrows, three hay 
reapers, two wheat harvesters, one side-de- 
livery rake, one mower and three cutaway 
harrows, all exposed to the weather and shel- 
tered under trees or by the sides of fences. 
This observation was really made in Febru- 
ary, right in the dead of winter. There is a 
pretty heavy tax on land, but the tax on rust 
is higher. The distance covered was less 
than 20 miles. Taking any one state over in 
its entirety, the annual loss from this cause 
is tremendous. 

A tool or implement unprotected during 
the winter is rendered almost worthless in a 
very short time. Tool houses, where other 
storage facilities are not available, are really 
a necessity on the farm. Such buildings need 
not be large and in a very short time they 
would more than meet their cost by preserv- 
ing tools and implements. Many wagons were 
observed at the same time, but we assume 
these are more or less in daily use. Never- 
theless, rain and sun play the same sort of 
havoc with unprotected wagons and car- 
riages. This rust tax is unnecessary. It ought 
to be largely wiped out. The tool house will 
do it. 


Farmers Mean Business 

My neighbors are talking in the strongest 
terms against public extravagance and for 
repeal of daylight “saving.” American Agri- 
culturist’s stand on this question, in a recent 
issue, inspires farmers to action. An enor- 
mously signed petition has been sent to con- 
gress from here, demanding repeal of day- 
light law, demanding economy and calling a 
halt to the Lane scheme.—[H. L. B., Cayuga 
Co, N Y. 

The above is only one of innumerable 
proofs that farmers in our middle states 
mean business. They submitted to higher 
taxes without protest and have bought and 
made great sacrifices to buy Liberty bonds. 
But now that the war has ended in victory, 
farmers .unitedly insist upon the quickest 
possible return to at least pre-war economy 
by congress in public, corporate and private 
affairs. It is the first duty of the new con- 
gress to heed this demand. 

Were not farmers so terribly busy with 
spring work, and so short handed also, their 
petitions and protests would go up to Wash- 
ington by the million instead of by the thou- 
sand. But let no representative or Senator 
at Washington underrate farm sentiment. 


What Is Ahead 


Eastern farmers never again should rely 
upon grain and feed from the west in such 
quantities as heretofore. The increase by 
51°% in freight rates within 18 months, the 
difficulty in months past of getting boughten 
feed at any price, the handsome yields of all 
kinds of grains the past season, combine to 
encourage farmers to raise more of their own 
feed hereafter instead of buying it. 

This means that more plant food will be 
purchased in the form of agricultural chem- 
icals or mixed fertilizers and that still more 
manure will be made on farms. The stable 
manure will be used on fields near buildings, 
fertilizer on more distant fields, especially 
for grain and potatoes. 

When buying feed or fertilizer, farmers 
will insist upon goods of the highest grade 


that furnish the largest amount of plant or 
animal food, so as to reduce the cost of trans- 
port by rail, water or wagon. 

Our soils will be cheaply enriched by the 
plowing under of crops that take nitrogen 
from the air, such as vetch, soy beans, sweet 
clover, other clovers and alfalfa. 

Cheaper ships and lower rates by water 
will bring potash -salts, phosphates and ni- 
trates from Europe, our southern states and 
Chile. 

The present system of good roads will be 
still further improved so that auto trucks 
may safely, quickly and cheaply haul stuff to 
and from our farms, markets and docks. 

Co-operation of state and nation, counties 
and communities, together with the readjust- 
ment which will tend to a more equable dis- 
tribution of wealth—all will help make rural] 
life more pleasant as well as more profitable, 

These marked changes resulting from the 
war will again put the middle states “on the 
map,” if our people in general and our farm- 
ers in particular are alert in behalf of their 
own interest. All this is with the under- 
standing that our farmers will realize their 
opportunities and obligations and insist upon 
a square deal for rural betterment. 


Sound the Alarm 


Congress may push through at once the 
appropriation of $500,000,000 for reclaiming 
distant swamps and deserts upon which to 
consign our soldier boys who ought to have 
a fair chance right here in their own state. 
Next year the tax may run into a billion. 

It is a gigantic scheme to tax the older 
states to pay for developing swamps and 
deserts in newer states. It tears down the 
work of generations here to build up out 
there. It deprives established farms of labor 
and of youth. It may cause: 

1. More deserted farms. 

2. A return to the agricultural depres- 
sion that from 1860 to 1900 devastated east- 
ern rural life. 

3. Loss of much that our farmers have 
gained. 

4. Discouragement and languor in place of 
the present encouragement and spirit that if 
given a fair chance will make eastern agri- 
culture “come back” into her own. 


Meddling with Rural Routes 


Not content with the mess he has made of 
wires and cables, Postmaster-General Burle- 
son now is after the rural free delivery 
routes. He is playing hob with things in 
New York. Some of the routes he is abolish- 
ing; others so greatly lengthening that only 
a most unsatisfactory mail service can re- 
sult. Mr Burleson may know all about 
Texas, but he does not know that bad weather 
and ice and snow prevail in New York for a 
considerable length of time each year. Rural 
routes of 30 miles cannot possibly be covered 
at such times without mail being greatly 
delayed. . 

Possibly the postmaster-general looks upon 
this as did Secretary Houston when the large 
body of New York farmers went to Washing- 
ton last year to protest against some of the 
federal actions that were se hurtful to agri- 
culture. When the secretary’s man Friday 
heard these men were coming he made 2a 
slurring remark and concluded by saying, 
“We don’t owe them anything.” It may be 
that Mr Burleson thinks he can misuse New 
York farmers in accordance with the pro- 
posed plans for restricting and cutting off 
rural routes. 

Many vigorous protests have gone to the 
postoffice department, also to congress and 
to the president. Mr Burleson may discover 
that he does not own the postoffice depart- 
ment. The action of the New York state 
grange in protesting was timely and is cer- 
tain to carry powerful weight with the ad- 
ministration. Any politician who attempts to 
interfere with rural mail delivery routes in 
any way that would retard their growth or 
lessen their efficiency will earn the unani- 
mous condemnation of all farm people. 
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» Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 





COMPLAINT 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
dress label from American Agriculturist 
showing that you are 2 paid-up subscriber ; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by tecoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal or veterinary questions for which 
a prompt answer by mail is desired should 

be accompanied by one dollar ($1). 





SATISFACTION 





No charge 
wnether on 





No Reply Received 


I shipped three cases eggs October 5, 


1918, and one case October 31, 1918, to 
Quaker State Dairy Co, 1 Watkins 
street. Brooklyn, N Y, but never re- 


ceived pay for them. T have written to 


the company, but do not get any 
answer. I also shipped one case in 
August, which they claim they did not 
receiv? [ sent them the express bill 
to collect. damages from the express 
company, but to date have heard noth- 
ing further from them.—[W. J. F. 
Why a concern that is repeatedly 
soliciting shipments from farmers 
should fail to make an acknowledge- 


our letters is more than we 


ment ol! 

can understand. On the face of it, 
this claim demands an explanation. 
It is not unreasonable to ask any 


commission house to make an expla- 
nation of circumstances such as 
named above, but for some reason or 
other the Quaker State Dairy Co 
seems unwilling to favor us with even 





the usual business courtesy of a re- 
ply. The country shipper places his 
entire trust in the city commission 
merchant, and when he fails to get 
a ly to courteous letters he can 
only place one interpretation on the 
silence of the city merchant. While 
an adjustment of this claim appar- 
ently is not forthcoming, this case, 
however, serves to emphasize the ne- 


eessity of selecting your merchant 
ind having dealings only with 
you know to be of 
reputation for integ- 
responsibility. 


wisely 
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Recovers $250 Damage 


I received check fo $250 from the 
Lehigh Valley railroad, for which 
please accept my thanks. Within the 
past ‘“) years, since they have been 
running through my farm, they have 
done yusands of dollars’ damage to 
ny roperty, and this is_ the first 
money I have ever received from 
them. T am confident that without 
your tance in this case I would 
have ved nothing. I wish every 
reader of American Agriculturist 
could know the good work you are 
doir o secure justice for your sub- 
seriber I will lose no opportunity 
to pas the good work on to my 
neighbors and acquaintances.—[John 
Kunkle, Dallas, Tex. 

Wiil They Succeed? 

American Motor is soliciting exten- 
sively to sell its shares. Not a day 
Z0es by but we receive inquiries about 
it. The aoutomobile game is a pretty 
suff one, and for a new concern to 
succeed at it takes a Darrel of money 
and the best management. Whether 
American Motors will succeed or fail 
remains to be seen. We should pre- 
fer not to put our own money into 
it. The mere fact that the prospectus 
received is nutinbered and apparently 
only a few in each state are entitled 
to participate does not cut any figure. 


e bonuses of common stock may or 
may not have any value in future. In 
UF words, such a thing is more or 
peculative in contrast to gov- 
ernment bonds, federal farm loan 
honds or other safe investments, 
rial Securities Co is pushing 
le of shares of Perfection Tire 
hd [ubber company. It does not 


appear that the former assumes any 
eu ! of either principal or in- 
tere f the Perfection shares it may 
2 If you buy shares in Perfection 
i « Rubber Co or any other con- 
“ ns for which shares there may be 
“ Stablished market or that are not 
+s “Gon any exchange, you may find 
oi - ult to sell the shares should 
* 1 Wi h to realize. Will the concern 
;:.. - 'O earn money enough to pay 
a i *nds or will it merely eke out 
‘+. tence or fail? Any one of 
rar ree things may happen to it 


Imost any concern. The longer 
“, oncern has been established and 
ime freater the hold it has secured 
ae Oe industry, the more stable its 
‘urities ought to be, yet war times 
have laid low even such concerns. 


whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s questions, 
law, veterinary, or other subject. 
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How much greater the risk in new 
companies with inflated capitalization 
that seek to break into an industry 
already well supplied. 


Postal fraud order is out against 
the Monroe Home Association and C. 
F. Newberry at Monroe, Ia, and 
Vicksburg, Miss. 





The number of oil and mining prop- 
Ositions referred to us by our sub- 
seribers increases daily. They are 
learning to ask advice before putting 
their money into such ventures, in- 
stead of waiting until after they have 
speculated and asking us to get them 
out. In fully 99 out of 100 cases these 
propositions are outright gambles in 
which you stand to lose all you put 
in. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Commercial 
Agriculture ; 
A 

New Taxes Hit Everyone 
The federal revénue law of last 


winter has been wholly in effect since 
the opening of May. Some of its de- 
tails are not yet understood so far as 
excise taxes are concerned. The new 
congress will discuss repeal of some 
of these taxes. Here summarized are 
a few of the new taxes just brought 
into play: 

Automobiles, motorcycles and ac- 
cessories except tractors 5%; pianos, 
organs, piano players, talking ma- 
chines, music boxes, records 5%, 
skates, snowshoes, canoe paddles, 
tennis rackets, baseball bats and oth- 
er accessories, footballs, fishing rods 
and reels 10%; chewing gum 
cameras weighing not more than 100 


Qe 
OCs 


pounds 10%; and photographic films 
and plates 5%; candy 5%; firearms. 
shells and cartridges 5%: articles 


made of fur on the pelt 10%; toilet 
soaps 3%. 

On a long list of merchandise a tax 
of 10% must be paid to the merchant 
from whom bought on the excess in 
price over the limit fixed by the new 
law. For example, for an umbrella 
this price limit is $4. If you pur- 
chase an umbrella for $5, the excess 
of $1 carries the 10% tax, or 10 cents, 
making the cost to you $5 plus 10 
cents tax, total $5.10. The specified 
list and price limit above which the 
tax is to be collected include the fol- 


lowing: Carpets and rugs on the 
amount in excess of $5 per square 
yard; picture frames limit $10; 
trunks $50; purses, shopping an 


hand bags $7.50; umbrellas and para- 
sols $4; fans $1; women’s and misses’ 
hats, bonnets and hoods $15; men’s 
and boys’ hats $5; mens’ and boy’s 
caps $2; men’s, women’s, misses’ and 
boys’ boots and shoes $10 per pair: 
these taxes imposed must be paid by 
the purchaser to the vendor at the 
time of sale. 

Jewelry, precious stones, watches, 
clocks and field glasses, etc, must pay 
5% of the price at which sold. A large 
list of proprietary remedies and toilet 
articles commonly found at drug 
stores must pay a tax of 1 cent on 
each 25 cents or fraction thereof of 
the amount paid for the article. 
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‘Now’s The Time 


to enjoy that drink of all table ‘ 
The Original 
OSTUM CEREAL 


An invigorating cup of rich, sna 

flavor, full-bodied ee aan lecs pod 
the taste. The very thing to add 
to your solid table enjoyment, for 
it is part of the meal—not merely 


something to drink with it. 


Postum is boiled just like coffee 


(full 15 minutes after boiling be- 
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gins), but unlike coffee it is pure 
; and drug-free. Coffee drinking . 
: usually — nerves, stomach and 
. heart. ostum contains nothing 
: harmful. 
§ At Grocers— Two Sizes — 
t Usually sold at lsc and 25c 
a BE LE LO SEE Sr en an rn SES 








American Agriculturist Subscribers 
Are Protected By 
Our Guarantee 


The American Agriculturist subscribers’ guarantee which is 
represented by The National:Farm Power Guarantee Emblem of 
True Advertising protects our subscribers. Full value foryour 
money is assured. All articles advertised in American 
Agriculturist must be as advertised, or we will refund you the 
full purchase price in accordance with our subscribers’ guaran- 
tee, printed in every issue. 


American Agriculturist and our other five farm papers pictured 
below make up The National Farm Power. Thisgreatestof farm 
paper organizations is working for your interests, securing 
reforms and betterments for your good and the general good of 
the American Farmer. Asasubscriber of American Agricul- 
_turist you are entitled to the service without charge. 


American Agriculturist 
New York, - N.Y. 
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American Agriculturist 
Dakota Farmer 


Orange Judd Farmer 
New England Homestead 


Farm and Home 
Northwest Farmstead 
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NATIONAL TARA POMER 
ARM POW! 


When You Write Advertisers 


FARA POWER 
ey Be sure to mention Americen Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING 


















Double the Mileage 
At 14 the Cost 


Economy Double 


Secret reconstructed 
used in manufacturing 
have double the 


and blowout proof. 
tomers get 


to 10,000 miles of Service, 


C. O. D. subject to e 
discountif fullamount 


TIRE 4& 







ECONOMY 
Dent, 12 








Look et These Low Pricee: 


Reliner Free with Every Tire—Stato 
whether youwantstraightsideorclinche 
er, plainor non-skid. Send $2 deposit for 
each tire; $1 depositon tubes; balance 
xramination, or5% 
sent with order. 
AUBBER COMPANY 
1206-10 W.16th St., Chicago, II, 








The Greatest Shoe Offer (tHE 
This Shoe Is Guaranteed 
on 6 MONTHS’ WEAR 


f not, will 
pair; this is 
no p 


give 


you a new 
something that 



















leather with 
guaranteed 2 full 
chrome 
leather svles 


A Speciaity 


Pay $@.95 
Only 


SAME IN BOYS ARRIVAL 





! to 5'2 at $2.75 

9 to 13%) at $2.45 

\ t S. A Muna Li Ss to 
Sanu t s Of S I ! d 

$4.95 S t Ss. 7 s ' $3.35. 


ARMY SHOE 60. 
Westfield, Mass, 


U. S. NATIONAL 
344 Elm Street 






















**You can’t make 
a hot day cool, but 
you can be more comfortable if you 
use a Duplex Fireless Stove instead 
of a hot range.” 

See Page 526 of “Your Bargain 
Book.” It will pay you to investigate 
these money saving stoves. They con- 
serve coal, gas and your temper. 
They come in various sizes at prices 
ranging from $6.75 to $32.50. Youare 
Sure to find one in our large assort- 
ment that will just suit you. 

Send for “ Your Bargain Book” 
today. It’s FREE. 


The Charles William Store 


tne 
375 Stores Buliding New York City 











After ten years test by theu- & 
eands of car asers, Briotson 
PneumaticTireshavesolved 
pneumatio tire problem, 
asyriding,al 
@gainst punctures, 
Outs, ruts,rim cut,skidding, 
oll. gasoline t 




























Make 






prove it D 
mot sa od Write ¢ 
detail most liberal, 
"Free rial’’ plan ever offered 

Sent with illustrated, descriptive book 

The Brictson Mtg. Co. Dept. 5 

A 519 W, O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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DANA’S EAR LABELS 





stamped with any mame or address with serial 
numbers They are simple, practical and a distinct 
and reliable mark Samples free. Agents wanted. 
C. MH. DANA, 3! Main St.. WES) LEBANON, N. H, 


3,000 Mile Guaranteed Tires 
Tread Tires 
made doubly durable by our 
process 

They 
amount of 
fabric of any ordinary tire,mak- 
ing them practically puncture 
Our cuse 
rom them 4,000 





















Among the Farmers 

















PENNSYLVANIA 
Effect of Higher Fares 





OLIVER D. SCHLOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 

Increased fares on rural electric 
Strect railways in many instances 
served as a “boomerang.” The es- 
tablishment of zone districts in cer- 
tain localities repelled, insteud of at- 
tracting incressed passenger trattic, 
and thereby caused a shrinkage of 
inconie, 

\.ith the increased demand and 
sales of oleo dairymen are consider- 
ing how to promote improvement in 
the f&vor and quality of genuine 
cairy products, It is a strange com- 
mentary upon present conditions 
when thousands of dairymen sell 
their entire milk product, and de- 
pend upon oleo for table use at 
home. Clean, sound, wholesome 
milk is not counterfeited, and since 
the use of chemical preservatives is 
no longer tolerated, its Place in diet- 
ary stands higher than ever before. 

Gov Sproul's administration act 
providing for the abolishing of the 
State board of agriculture and a re- 
organization of the department of 
agriculture was passed by the legis- 
lature, and speedily met with execu- 


tive approval. The commission which 
Was a part of the former organization 
has also been eliminated. Prof Ruas- 
mussen, the new secretary of agricul- 
ture, thus has largely increased pow- 
er and he will, in conjunction with 
the governor's counsel, be in complete 
authority over the state's \ iried agri- 
cultural problem 

Business habits have quite as much 
to do with good crops as sunshine, 
rain and fertilizers, and the former 
days of untidy farmhous« dilapidat- 
ed barns and outbuildings, poor fences 
and lean hors« ind cattle have for- 
ever disappeared in eastern Pennsyl- 
Vani 


NEW YORK 
Worth While Junior Extension 
CLARENCI SCHENECTADY N ¥ 


Junior extension work has been car- 
ried on very the past two 
years in Montgomery county. During 
the two years, hundreds of garden and 
ther projects have been com- 
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Roads are not in good condition. 
Grass and wheat are looking good. 
Quite a few farmers put in a patch 


of spring wheat. Eggs are 42c p doz, 
butter for local trade “We p lb, cream- 
ery 61l6c, live hogs lic, veal calves 
Ise, hay $30 p ton, wool Hic. 
Co—Oats and 


Wyoming spring 


wheat sowings greatly delayed by bad 


Ce Lt | 


weather. Rye, winter wheat and 
meadows are looking fine. Farm help 
is scarce. Butter 60 to 65c Pp lb, eggs 
i2c p doz. 

Sullivan Co—Some potatoes plant- 
ed, but so much rain has made 
sround unfit. Work has begun on 
slate road, connecting strip of 10 
miles. This county has the greatest 
number of miles of state road .P rtu- 
toes are $1 p bu, butter 50c p lb, e 
“Ue p doz. 

Washington Co—Grass 


oS 
> 


makins a 


wood == growth. Hired help is very 
scurce, and some farmers are getting 
help from agencies, which is very 
unsatisfactory. Good men are paid 


%2 p day with board. Not much build- 
ing or repairing being done. Horses 
and cattie have been seliing for good 
money. Fresh cows $150, spring pigs 
$5 to $7 apiece. Some farmers sell- 
ing hay from $25 to 830. 

Warsaw, Wyoming Co—Bean acre- 
age here will be about (0% of a nor- 
mal and planted by June 1. Wet 
weather has delayed all seeding this 
spring. Many farmers just sowed 
oats, ete. As beans are a later crop 
the acreage may be larger where wet 
weather has delayed earlier seeding 
of other crops. 

Irving, Erie Co—Apples in this sec- 
tion promise 75%. of a crop; peaches 
not hurt much; grapes appear to be 
all right; strawberries promise a full 





crop, Raspberries are coming into 
leaf and appear well? It is hard to 
farm on low lands just now, rains 
every other day.—/[E. F. G. 

. . 

Growing Farm Bureaus 
K. P. THOMPSON, SUSSEX COL NTY, DEL 


The farm bureau of this county re- 
ports a membership of S05 subscrib- 


ers. Cool and wet weather have de- 
layed farm work. Many potatoes and 
lima beans have rotted in the ground, 
necessitating replanting and late 
crops. Corn planting has been de- 
layed also. Some farmers are expe- 
riencing difliculty in getting good 
seed, Little seed testing had been 
done, hence the loss. 

Prices in the local market are as 
follows: Strawberries 25 cents, eges 
4) cents per dozen, chickens 28 
ens 5U cents a pound, butter 45 cents 
au pound, greens and cabbage 10° to 
I> cents a pound, white potatoes 35 
to 40 cents a basket, sweets $1.25 a 
basket, beef and pork, dressed 1S to 
-V0 cents a pound. 





OHIO 
State Goes Dry May 27 


CLARENCE METTERS, OULO 

The entire state of Ohio will go dry 
May 27, under the provisions of a spe- 
cial amendment to the constitution, 
adopted by popular vote, after two un- 
ful attempts, While there 
some talk of certain liuor men defy- 
ing the state because of the unsettled 
conditions of the liquor laws, the 


success iS 


sen- 


eral impression is that the liquor men 
will obey. Farmers of the state are 
being given great praise for the vic- 


tory over the saloon. 

Following the appeals of mothers 
and fathers all over the state who 
want their soldier boys returned with- 
out delay, attention has been called to 
the fact that thousands of these boys 
will be needed in the harvest fields 
this summer. 





As additional reports are received 
by the state board of agriculturs it is 
shown that the damage from the re- 
cent frost was comparatively slicht 
and that fruit conditions are much 
better than was expected. 

The second eastern Percheron 
breeders’ show will be held in 1919 at 
the Ohio state fair under the joint 
auspices of the Ohio state fair board 


and the Ohio Percheron breeders’ a: 
sociation. For the purpose of featur- 
ing the futurity at this breed- 
ers’ show, -the fair board has o- 
priated S1000 for futurity premiums 
after agreement with the executive 
committee of the Ohio Percheron 
breeders’ association, that the futurity 
rules of entry be set aside for 1910 
and the futurity classes made open to 


Se 


classes 


appr 


the world. This is the only event in 
which yearlings may compete for 
prizes. The entry fee on all colts not 


already entered will be $15 per colt. 
The Percheron society of America has 
pledzed S200. The Ohio Percheron 
breeders’ association has pledged $500, 


Petition for Repeal 
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Julius H. Barnes 


Whose portrait is here presented js 
the newly appointed Wheat Director. 
Before entering the war aClivities of 
the federal service Mr Barnes Was 
long identified with the Srain trade 
at Duluth, Minn; and this means 
closest possible touch with Wheat pro- 
duction, marketing and milling. Ip 
his public addresses he impresses his 
hearers with frankness and determi- 





nation to carry out the marke 
quirements to the very best 





re- 
inlerests 


of all concerned. Looking ahead to 
the 1919 wheat crop and to require- 
ments of America and Europe it js 
at once evident the authority placed 
in the hands of Mr Barnes is only 
equalled by the great responsibility 
resting upon him. There is no ques. 
tion in the mind of anyone that the 
sovernment wheat price Suurantee 
will be carried out. Mr Barnes has 
the promise of hearty cO-oOperation 
on the part of the grain and milling 


trades, 





This makes $1500 in premium 
for winners in futurity cl 
Entries close August 11 


money 

asses in 1919, 
<osnncneaenaineneniee 

County Agents—There are now (3 

counties in which agricultural agents 

are employed, 24 other counties have 

farm bureaus organized for th: ship- 


ment of county agent work. The to- 
tal membership of these S7 county 
farm bureaus is over 50,000. During 
the past year both agents and mem- 


bership have more than doubled. 

Franklin Co—Fruit not all killed. 
A few trees in some orchards have 
many apples, others none. Some 
plum trees full of fruit, but few cher- 
ries, peaches and pears. Strawberries 
not so plentiful. Potatoes coming up 
well. Grass on meadows growing 
well, ] good. Hay very scarce 
on farms, 

Paulding Co—The season has been 


-ustures 





very cold and wet. Considerable oats 
sown. There is a good stand of wheat, 
but this was somewhat damaged by 
excessive rains. Meadows and _pas- 
tures in fine shape. Everything is 
selling at high prices. Hay is § ’p 


ton, corn $1.50 p bu, oats T0c. Horses, 
cattle, sheep and poultry bring the 
highest prices ever known. 
Apple Conditions in Virginia 
The outlook for apples in this im- 
portant orchard state runs from good 


to very poor. Virginia is just far 
enough south to have been badly 


caught by the frosts of late Apr, these 
finding fruit buds well advanced and 
sensitive. This is particularly true of 


the _ extensive orchard interests of 
Patrick Co. The secretary of the 
Blue Ridge orchard company writes 


American Agriculturist that heavy 
frosts killed’ all apples. ~The Virginia 
Atwood orchard company is count- 


ing on only 5000 bbls from about 10,- 


000 trees; light bloom and hurt by 
the heavy frost. The Premium or- 
chard company at Stuart, Va, has 


about 20,000 growing trees, but none 
yet in bearing. The Patrick orchard 
company is counting on only I 
bbls apples from S000 trees, 

Trees which bore last year have 
none this year. No damage from 
weather.—[Dinwiddie Bros, Albe- 
marle County, Va. 

Only fair apple bloom, 
by late Apr freeze.—IM. 
Berkely County, W Va. 


damaged 
K. Butts 


of Daylight Saving 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 


States of America in Congress 


Assembled: 


We, the undersigned, hereby register our protest against the so- 
called daylight saving law, and urge that you, as our representative, 
exert every proper influence to bring about its repeal at the next 


session of Congress. 
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The Latest Markets 














THE GRAIN MARKETS 





yaTest WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
TF ANDABD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 

n Wheat -——Corn—, -—Oats—, 

a qo19 19181919 +1918 1919 1918 





2.20 1.81% 148 71% = .7Rty 
3 8042 .85 
1.92 255 .80 9 
178 150 ag | 78 
1.68 eee 64% .. 
food administration ‘‘fair prices’’ 
Above quotations are fur 





States 
heat market. 

No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
No 1 bard white. No 2 wheat, 
No government 
xed the price of any other grain. 


U ited “ 
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mg northe r spring, 
N 1 durum, 
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Opposes Higher Feed Prices 


PRESIDENT JULIUS H. BARNES OF FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION GRAIN CORPORATION 
REPLIES TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURBIST'S 

IN BEHALF OF FEED CON- 








LETIER 

SUMERS 

It is quite probable that with the 
larger Wheat crop and the conse- 
quent larger production of mill feed 
country, that the mill feed 
situation will probably naturally 
maintain prices within reasonable 
jimits. It is much to be desired that 
this should be done by natural pres- 
sure, reflecting local conditions and 
influences, than by, trying to arbitra- 
rily direct a price Over a country of 
such vast extent and Of such com- 
plex situations, 

Do not forget that the United 
States’ area alone -is larger than all 
of Great britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria and European Russia 
put together: and if you will try to 
picture food regulations uniformly 
applied through those different coun- 
tries, you would get an idea of the 
complexities which develop in an at- 
tempt to prescribe throughout the 


in this 


whole United States some arbitrary 
control, 
Of course you understand that un- 


der no conditions will the producers 
ofthe United States be forced to take 
lower prices than the government 
guaranteed price. The whole pur- 
pose of the act is to make that ef- 
fective, so that every producer would 
get the guaranteed price, and I cer- 
tainly propose to try and devise a 
plan by which there i$ no doubt of 
that being the result. 





The closest co-operation is planned 
between the grain corporation and 
the railroad administration look- 
ing toward moving the new 
wheat crop of wheat. The permit 
system ‘of last year will probably 
again be inaugurated with the open- 
ing of the new wheat season and the 
railroad administration is already pre- 
paring necessary machinery so it may 
act without delay at the proper time. 
Conferences have already been held 
With representatives of the grain cor- 
poration. Director General Hines of 
the railroad administration in an ofti- 
cial statement says this system pre- 
vented in the fall of 191S_ serious 
ransportation paralysis of former 
years, Which in turn had been due to 
Widespread congestion of traflic, grain 


shipped out but not disposed of at 
destination. Both these branches of 
the govt are vitally interested that 
the grain tonnage shall be handled 
With least possible friction, and the 
public will be kept fully informed of 


ns for shipping the enormous grain 





Ss made at the recent meet- 
York city between repre- 
fentation of the U S Grain corporation, 
Millers, flour dealers and bakers to 
arrive at some common ground of 
operation in handling the new wheat 
crop. At the New York meeting the 
idea seemed to take shape that flour 
Manufacturers will agree to contract 


Effort wa 
img in New 





With the federal government not to 
purchase any wheat below the $2.26 
asi Should world conditions in 
it market make it seem ad- 
vi f 1d the government should 
x fuce Wheat prices to millers, the lat- 
ter in irn must respond through a 
further lowering of flour prices, this 
beh < through all trade chan- 
nels to the ultimate consumer. 
In this event obviously the govern- 


Ment will 


stand the loss between the 


guarantee to the farmers and the 
Prices t which wheat is to be taken 
— 4 by phen t- millers. In the 

exsround is the belief firmly held 


by many in official circles that world 


— lirements will call for a very large 
er of our domestic export surplus 
“nd at good figures, Another confer- 
— € will be held in early June. Con- 
ee firmness has prevailed in 
tributing = for mill feeds at most dis- 
ent ngs points, although some rec- 

easiness noted in bran and mid- 
dlings at Buffalo. 


With the urpo 
Speculative purpose of curbing undue 
asked 


activities, Mr Barnes has 
the Chicago board of trade to 
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install a rule limiting open trades in 
corn to any one individual to an 
amount not in excess of 2),000 bus; 
if this position taken this should sta- 
bilize prices in this commodity. 
Continued light receipts of corn at 
primary points in the west prevented 
aggressive selling, even though the 
undertone of the market was one of 
weakness, believing prices are too 
high. But buHish operators have been 
aided by the comparatively meager 
shipments from the interior and 
through the small stocks in public 
warehouses deliverable on contracts. 
Planting’ conditions in the great cen- 
tral valleys are more favorable, and 
it is expected that after this work is 
out of the way farmers’ deliveries 
will show a substantial increase. At 
New York, No 2 mixed corn $1.96@ 
1.97 p bu, fey white and yellow close 
to 2, standard o2is SO0l3c, market tirm 
under some export demand, rye nom- 


inally 1.65@1.66, feed burley 1.20@ 
1.21, fine yellow corn meal dull at 4.15 
p 100 lbs in carlots, granulated 4.25 
@4.30. In gristmill by-products the 
undertone is one of weakness, looking 
toward the forthcoming big crop of 
wheat. Western spring bran 44 p ton, 


standard middlings =. flour middlings 
oo, rye middlings 47, cottonseed meal 
64.50, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which frst 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 





advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 


In some parts of Piedmont, Va, the 
@loom of Albamarle Pippin was light, 
other places a fine set of Pippin and 
therefore set of fruit light, while in 
never a better prospect. Winesap bids 
fair—[|Russell Bargamin, Secretary 
Piedmont Fruit Growers’ Association. 

Augusta Co will have a bumper crop 
of apples unless June drop is heavy. 
I estimate 550,000 bbls; light crop of 
peaches.—[J. A. A., Staunton, Va. 


At New York, receipts are light but 


but moderate quantities are being 
taken from cold storage, command- 
ing good prices when strictly desir- 


uble as table stock. Baldwin $8.50@ 
12 p bbl, Winesap 12@13, Albemarle 
Pippin S@15, “)@11, western 


Russet &.- 
bx apples selling at high prices, 3.50 
@3.00 p bx. 


Beans 
At New York, no immediate change 
in the market for old beans, feeling 
one of general confidence, pea and 
medium $7.50@8.25 p 100 lbs, marrow 


11 @ 12.25, 
yellow 


beans 11.50@12, red kidney 
black turtle soup 10.75@11.25, 
See American 


eye T.25@7.75 Agri- 
culturist’s exhaustive report on an 


earlier page of this issue showing the 
temper of bean growers. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, offerings of evap an 
ples very small, trade only fair, good 
to choice 20@ 22c p lb. Speculators 
are talking figures around lic for 
Oct and Nov new crop delivery. The 
French govt has levied an additional 
2Uc import duty on evap apples, 
Dressed Meats 


At New York, offerings of veal 
calves very plentiful, and this means 


Dressed hothouse 
at $10@14 p 


a weak market. 
lambs in ample supply 
eareass, dressed hogs 254 2c p Ib, 
fair to choice veal calves 22% 2c, and 
buttermilks and rough heavy 17@ 20c. 
Eggs 

At New York, market averaged 
weaker under increased offerings and 
trade somewhat unsettled, with fresh 
gathered extras 50@5lc p Ib, storage 
packed firsts 48@49c, nearby hennery 
white eggs 50@55c, do brown 48@ 
who 








Fertilizers 
Liberal quantites of potash are be- 
ing shipped from Alsace-Lorraine 
into Switzerland for use there as fer- 
tilizer, indicating the resumption of 
business at this important source of 
supply. 
Green Fruits 
At New York, a few Ga peaches on 
sale at $6@S p carrier, strawberries 
plentiful at 15@30e¢ p qt. 


Hay 
At New York, recent high level 
Maintained, but market not very 


strong, No 1 timothy $44@45 p ton in 


carlots, No 2 do 42@44, light fey clover 
mixed 42@43, No 1 clover mixed 39@ 
41.50, oats and rye straw 12414. 
Hops 
At New York, market in a waiting 
attitude, medium to choice state hops 


nominally 40@44c p lb, and fey Pacific 
45 @47c. 


Onions 
Prospects for somewhat smaller 
acreage, season has been wet and 


backward to date.—I[B. B., Clyde, N Y. 

Earlier reports indicated an in- 
creased acreage under onions in 
southern Wis. Unfavorable weather 
at seeding time has apparently cut 
down anticipated acreage somewhat. So 
far as the two counties of Racine and 

{To Page 17.] 
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Read by 625,000 eo Weekly 
FIVE CENTS A WORD 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City 





SWINE 


60 PIGS FOR SALE—Medinm Yorkshire ana Ches- 
ter White cross, color white; Yorkshire and Berkshire 
cross, Color black and white: all good thrifty, blocky 

- and are up to the standard of weight and shape 
ce pigs of their ages; 6 to 8 weeks old $8 each = 
10 weeks old $9 each; crate and ship any part <¢ 
the anove lots CO D on approval. JOHN J. Si AN 
NELL, Russell St, Woburn, Mass. Tel 230. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, serkshires, 
Chester Whites, all ages. mated, not akin Bred 
eows, service boars, Collies, Beagles. P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


ig a REE CHESTER WHITES, 1 2-year 
cow bred $200, 1 yearling boar $85. 6 
pies $i4, either sex. FRANK L, CAREY, 











tried 
weeks old 
Sanborn, 





DUROC AND 


POLAND PIGS, $30 pair. 8. 
WEEKS, De Graff, 0. 





CATTLE 


WE WILL GIVE THE USE of a pure bred Holstein 
bull calf for three years to any responsible farmer. 
MUGGET HILL FARM, Charlton, Mass. 


JERSEY BU 
Haviland stack “Bluebell: 
Camden, N Y. 


HOLSTEIN CALVES, high"grade heifers, pure bred 
registered bulls. BROWNCROFT FARMS, MeGcaw, 
Y. 


- 





years old, dam 


Queen, sire 
A. PEPIN, FD 4, 








SHORTHORNS—Grand bere bull and cows, WM 
SUTTON, Windhum, N Y. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet 
WALLACE B, CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, (t. 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Peace and profit can 
he secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion. Send for booklet. BOY BROS, East 
Barnet, Vt. 











HORSES 


HORSES—Pure bred Percheron stallion, bay with 





Star; sound and clever; work single or double; 

weight 1440 Ibs; height’ 16% hands; age six; get 

good. ROY W. WILT, Mc orrisville, = a 
IMPORTED REGISTERED COACH Stallion for 


broken in all 
GAGE, 


Sale reasonable; weil 
weight 1300, JAMES P. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Ten big H amy shire ewes at half their 
value, nine registered; a — flock to start with; 
ages good. RB. WALRATH, Manlius, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Tompson strain, rc 225 eggs yearly, 90 per cent 
fertility, at $1.5 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
JAS SINSABAUG a "Pine Bush, Orange (o, N Y. 


BABY CHICKS—9 leading varieties from the most 
complete poultry yards and hatchery in Ohio. Send 
for illustrated catalog and price list. OHLS POUL- 
AND HATCHERY, Marion, 0. 


haruess: sure; 
Esperance, N Y. 

















90 BREEDS. poultry, eggs. baby chicks, dogs, 
Pigeons, ferrets. wae Lge squirrels, canaries, 
cats List free. age description book Ife, 
KERGEY’S PET FARM, Telford, Pa. 

PURE BRED White Plymouth Rock baby chicks, 


ready June 6 to 15. from healtiy stock; good layers. 
MARTHA BEECHER, Lima, N Y. 


Te. 11 WEEKS WHITE LEGHORN pullets, trap- 
ted. heavy laying Barron-Wycoff stock, Sie. EL 
BRE TON FARM, Darlington, Md. 








Brown — Legh 


SINGLE COMB _ thoroughbred 
LELAND \V AN 


chicks, $15 per 100; eggs $6 per 100. 
LARE, Williamson, N Y. 





WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, $7 hundred. LAURA 
Y. 


DECKER, Stanfordville, N 





POULTRY. SUPPLIES 


SMALL FLOCK POULTRYMEN—Wonder egg pro- 
ducing powder. Mix with food. Increased yield 
guaranteed. L arge package $1. TROJAN CHICK 
FOOD CO, Troy, NY. 





EGG CASES, poultry supplies. guaran- 
ted” Prine redheed. “STANDARD PANY,” 
Ne 


627H Jefferson Place, New York. 


rality 
COM 





DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


FARM HELPERS—c. Old English Shepherds. 
























Airedales, American Vit 1 terriers. pups , 1 
farm dogs, and brood matrons. Send Ge 1 ree, 
instructive list. Also breed the hest F ‘ ts 
and Rufus Red Belcian Ce for Ww. R. 
WATSON, Box 1903, Ta 

oa SALE—St Bernard female puppies Reliable 

ch dogs and a al companions for hildren, 

EXC ELSIOR KENNELS w aterioe, NY 

FOXES VANTE “ 100 reds and = grays Ross 
BROWN, Mn Fal la 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED STATIONERY fi r_ farmers, poultrymen, 
ete. You need it. Complete line of sam mp! es and 
full particulars, postpaid, fre. PRINTER HOWIE, 
Beebeplain, Vt. 





PRINTING—Noteheads, 
HONESTY FARM PRESS, 


envelopes, 100 each, $1. 
Putney, Vt. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


with our press drills 
no failures. Address 


PLANT ALFALFA clover 
in corn ficids; -3 seed: 
ALFALFA,” ea k ings, S D. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


COFFEE AND TEA AT COST—Buy from the 





source of supply: save while you can. A £ saved is 
a $ earned. Wholesale price list sent for stam. 
KEYSTONE SUPPLY CO, 620 Dugneen Way 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

LET US DEVELOP YOUR_ FILMS. _ Only p, 
cents for six exposure roll and six Postal 


prin 
size, 40c, mailed prepaid. MOEN’S ART “stu DIO, 


Box P, Preston, Minn. 


Pm CAPS for alfalfa clover, etc; stack, wagon 
canvas covers for all purposes. HENRY DERSY, 
ry St Paul’s Ave, Jersey City, N J. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—2 500,000 Copenhagen Market, 
All Head Early, Succession, Surehead, “Sekheloen 
Glory and Flat Dutch, teady now, at £1.50 per 
1000; rerooted plants (mass of fine new roots grown 
on them), $1.80 per 1000; 500, $1.10 800,900 
Danish Ballhead. (We make @ great specialty of 
Danish Ballhead plants. We have Danish plants 
from our famous “‘No 5” strain, which has a record 
of 26 tons per acre; Danish plants of Seed from 
the firm whose strain of Danish stood highest in 
the extensive strain tests of the Pennsylvania agri- 
cultural experiment station, and Danish plants f 
Peter Henderson & Co's seed and W. Atle 
& Co’s seed. The seed used by us is, as fi 















know, the highest priced seed sold in ted 
States.) Ready now, $2 per 1000; reroot an tish 
piants $2.50 1100; 500, $1.50. 600.000 th il 
grown tomato ants, Earliana, Chalk’s Jewel and 
Stone. ready now, $1.60 per 1000; Fu00, $7. 50; 20,000 
$28; 50,000, $65. 300,000 Snowball eauliflo wer plants. 
(We also make @ great specialiy of " Baowball ri vuli- 


nts. The 
as fine 


Long Island 
cauliflower 


cauliflower associa- 
as is produced in the 





tion ship 8 











United States. We buy our seed out there, where 
they have the best imported seed there is, and will 
take no other. We begin to sow seed in the open 
ground about April Ist, and sow every few days to 
July 15th. to have a stock of plants constantiy on 
hand.) Ready now, $4 per 1000; rerooted Sno whall 
caulifiower, $5 per 1000; 500, $2.75: 300, $2; 09, 
$1.51 100, de Pot ed tomato plants (shipped in 
equar paper pots), nuriiana, Bonny Best, Chalk’s 
Jewel, Jobn Bae Matchless and Stone, $22 per 
1000; 100, $2.50; 50 $1.50. Mixed if desired. 
Plant list and pric ist free, No business done 
on Sunda I \ ROCHELLE & SONS, Che ster, 
N Jd. (Vegetable plants exclusively 21 years.) 
1,000,000 CABBAGE AND TOMATO PLANTS— 
Field grown p abbage plants (ready now), Copenbagen 
Market, Early Jersey Wakefield. Enkhuizep Glory, 
Farly Summer, All Head Early, Succession and Sure- 
head, $2 per 1000; 5000, $9; 10,000, $17; 20,000, 
32; 500, 25 Tomato plants (field grown), ready 
ed Chalk’s Early Jewel, Bonny Best, Matchless, 
ock and Stone, $2 per 1000; 5000, $9; 10,000, 
ht 20,000, $32; 500, $1.25. 100,000 Henderson's 
Snowball cauliflower plants, $4.50 per 1000. 300,000 
transplanted tomato plants, Chalk’s Early Jewel, 
Earliana, Bonny Best and Stone, $6 per 1000, 


l’utted tomato plants, ready now (shipped in square 
paper pots), Earliana, John Baer, Bonny Best, 
(halk’s Early Jewel, Matchless and Stone, $2.50 per 
100, $22 per 1000. Potted egg plants, Black Beauty 
and New York Improved, $3 per 100 Sweet potato 
oy ts (al n Le $3 per 1000; 5000, $14; 10,000, 
bE ants, anmsplanted, $12.50 per 1000. AID 
plants We 1 ! a and promptly shipped. Complete 
troe "ALL F, BOCHELLE, Box 422, 


1 t 
rristown, N J. 


VEGETABLE AND BERRY PLANTS—Cauliflower, 
cabbage, tomato, sweet potato, pepper, egg, brussels 
sprouts, beet, celery, kale, lettuce, onion, parsley, 
sage, leek, asparagus, rhubarb, horse-radish, aster, 
salvia, ow reapherty, blackberry, gooseberry, 
a grape plants; trees and shrubs. Catalog 
free. HARRY i SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


TOMATO AND CABBAGE PLANTS—AlI! saricties, 
open field grown. 500 postpaid, $1.50; by express 
1000, $2; 10,000 lots, $1.50 thousand. Sweet potato 
plants, ali Meares 1000, $2.50; 10,000, $20. All 
plants free fr seise and packed in damp moss. 
je FF ERSON rs ‘AR ‘MS, Albany, Ga. 


Mi 














Cabbage, tomato, beet, 
lettuce, sweet potato plants at 100 for 
50 cents, 200 for $1.20, 500 for $1.75, postpaid; $2.25 
yer 1000, not prepaid Aster plants, leading colors 
20 cents per doven. DAVID RODNAY, Hartly, Del. 


3-YEAR 
$1.50 hundred, $8 
hundred, $6.25 thousand. 
Good Ground, NY. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS, Yellow Jersey and Red 
Nansemond, $1.65 per thousand. C. E. BROWN, 
Kridgeville, Del. 


VEGETABLE I’LANTS 












ASPARAGUS ROOTS for quick — 
thousand; 2-year roots, $1. 
HARRY L. Sql RES, 








SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 90c_ hundred, $3.90 
thousand, postpaid. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N Y. 





plants, $2 dozen, 


ST REGIS Everbearing raspberry 
SQUIRES, Good 


$4 bundred, postpaid. HARRY L. 
Ground, N Y. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS by the million, 
ASHMEAD, Williamson, N Y. 








SEED CORN 
FOR SALE—Shettield’s world’s prize flint corn, the 
best and most productive fleld corn, early, four dollars 
per bushel 70 Ibs in ear. Chester White pigs, ten 
dollars each. A. E. SEAMANS, Factoryville, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 











culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three busincss 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, N 

HUNDREDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS open to 
farmers. Men, women, girls Commence $90 month, 
Permanent employment. Common education suffi- 


free list positions open, 


Rochester, N ¥. 


Write immediately for 
Dept F 40, 


cient. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 





WORKING FOREMAN on dairy farm: also ‘‘ser- 
ond mi dairy; married or singlee SUMMERS, 
Piymx uth, W Va 


AGENTS WANTED 


to sell subscriptions in central 








WANTED—A man 












and western New .York counties for an old estab- 
lished weekly farm paper One owning a horse pre- 
ferred Must have best Z references. Write at 
once full particulars, inciuding a. salary 
and expenses paid. vam PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse, N Y. 





" SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


HELP? We have many 
mostly without farming 
If you need 


NEED FARM 

young men, 
wish to work ou farms. 
an order blank. 


nO Yo 
able bodied, 
experience, who 


a good, steady. sober man, write for 

Ours is B. go ic organization, and we make 
no charge to ployer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRIUt Tl RAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Avenue, 


New York City 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


409 ACRE EQUIPPED FARM $8000; last year’s 
income $5158; nearly new 12 room house, baths, — 











cold water, gas lights; cement floor main barn. bi 
second harn, garage, store house. ete, all gooe z 
Smooth machine worked fields, wire fenced pastt 
estimated 40,000 cords wood, much timber; fruit On 
main road near town, best markets. Aged owner for 
quick sale includes 10 cows, long list implements, 


price $8000 for all Details this 
Catalog Bargains 19 States, 
AGENCY, 2026R Sun 


hay, etc, at low 
big money maker page 41 
copy free. STROUT FARM 
Bldg, New York. 

MARYLAND FARMS—Land of mild winters, fine 
salt water fronts and inland farms, 20 to 500 acres, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Cambridge, Md. 

IF YOU ARE LOOKING for farm bargains send 
for our catalog. iFORD REAL ESTATE 
AGENCY, Richford, yr » A 


BEFORE BUYING FARM get 
plan, free. BOX 68, Sidney, N Y. 
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the same to the machine that fashions 


XIII—Sweet Charity 


ET 
the succession of dis- 


malformation, 
disease, of ulcerous and abnor- 


Acres paid her no 
he paid the cal- 


ghastly and frank. 


her presence; 


die 
police 
show any signs of 

“But 
tain a good hospita 
What's the pride of Buass- 


made no attempt to explain any- 
thing; she saw what she saw—nearly 
Once or twice 


wondered what 
to save her that was worse 


consideration, and 
cost 
and the city paid 


carrying in those capable hands, 
in that well-shaped head, the issues of 


nounced swift sentence, crushing, un- 
We can do noth- 


his apparent piti- 
tdministration I 
and a carpenter, sorting 
to buy 
site 
one 


and 
of 
city 
thousand 
owner had 
wanted 
value 

when he got a chance 


Tle went on and on, thrusting upon 


the new hospital? 


touch of one absolutely confident. Did 
incapable of self-distrust? 


and it suddenly dawned upon her that 


municipal building, they 


determination 


marked his tem- 


appeared upon brow and cheek-bones. 
: 


Streams of Misery 
pitiful stream of 


one kindly act. 
one they came, the young, 
tin 


with 
grimly, pitying 


with 


biased, his efficiency 


“You're tired to death,” said Mar- 
hroat—how long. stole all the compassion, all the sym+ 


this irreproachable young man during 


He looked up, quickly, 
sincerity of her 
ild begin volubly; 
I'm always glad when it’s over. 


harder for some 





This thing of diagnosis be- 


comes second natures 


“No need to ask you if you were 


ime one insolen 
T was watching you.” 
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quite unconscious that I was in the 
room.” 

“Let’s get out of here,” he said, 
slamming down the desk top irrita- 
bly. “I hate it.” 

They climbed into the car, which 
the physician backed carefully out 
of the alley. After a few minutes of 
tedious navigation of crowded streets, 
they drew away from town, out into 
the pleasant brown country, leafless 
and a little bleak, but prodigal of 
crisp December air. 

Doctor Acres breathed a big sigh 
of relieved content. 

“Now,” he said, “I don’t feel tired 
any more. I’m iust going to steal 
half an hour of freedom—with you. 
fill you agree that I'm entitled ‘to 
i?” 

She assented soberly, snuggling 
down beside him into the abundant 
warmth of a fur robe. The car slid 
along steadily, at a moderate pace. 
A winter sun, quite friendly in a dis- 
tant, impersonal sort of way, relieved 
the grayish-brown monotony of the 
country-side with splashes of gold. 

“[ guess you need a whole lot of 
this air,” said Acres. “Did you find 
the forenoon trying?” 

“It was the most’’—she groped for 
a word—‘the' most revealing ex- 
perience of my life.” 

“You didn’t know people were so 
wretched?” 

“In the abstract, yes. But things 
don’t really exist for us until we see 
them with our own eyes. Now [ know 
of my own knowledge.” 

“How do you feel about it?” 

She answered question with ques- 
tion. 

“What did you mean this morning 
when you said the industrial! interests 
were responsible for the condition of 
the city’s poor, and the want of bos- 
pitals and organized relief?” 

“[ meant this. The industrial pow- 
ers want to be let alone. They em- 
pley children, and women ard impose 
long hours and pay small wages. Chey 
do business under conditions that in 
most communities would be intvlera- 
bie. Our factory and teneinent in- 
spection laws are a joke—a pretty 
grim joke. Our manufacturers pro- 
duce the cheapest kind of goods and 
secure low costs at the expense of ev- 
ery decency in life. 

“In other cities and ststes, these 
abuses have been checked by low 
Here, the liw-makers allow them to 
run riot. The big industrial icaders 
of Basstfie'd control the allermen and 
councilmen and other’ city officials; 
they send whomever they wish to 
the state legislature. Their power is 
almost absolute, because they, you see, 
have all the money. 

“And just so long as the law-mak- 
ers don’t interfere with ‘big business,’ 
‘big business’ lets the politicians run 
things and line their greasy pockeis 
out of the city treasury. ‘Big business’ 
lets the saloon do the governing; -na, 
although business has waked up in 
a great many places and found that 
the saloon and the saloon-hatched 
politician are its worst enemies, in 
this delightful city business, and pov- 
erty, and suffering, and booze go along 
together very peacefully and harmo- 
niousiy.”’ 

“Why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing ubout it?’ demanded Margaret; 
and Acres saw that her cheeks were 
becoming ablaze with indignation. 
Staggeringly, into* his brain crashed 
that thought of the morning—more 
than any one person this girl's father 
was at the bottom of all this shame 
and degradation, the plague of a city. 

“Because they can't—or think they 
can't.” he replied. “If you think it 
can be done. why don't you try it?” 

“I'm going to.’ said Margaret; and 
it occurred to the young physician 
that gypsy brown eyes can entertain 
something besides sympathy and com- 
passion and friendliness. For the light 
he saw there shone with the glitter 
of a new resolve. 

Neighborhood Haven 

Doctor Ted Acres had not the 
slightest intention, let Margaret Iake 
and Mrs Bellflower judge him as they 
would, of posing as an exemplary 
young man. If he dil not possess 
what Margaret called the “conscious- 
ness of imperfection,” he was not, in 
his own mind, convicted of flawless- 
ness. He was very honest and 
straightforward and sincere: he knew 
that he had in him the making of a 
great physician; that a natural apti- 
tude for diagnosis gave him advan- 
tages over other young doctors whose 
education and opportunities had been 
as good as his. 

Susan had told Margaret that Ted 
needed, and would, she felt, undergo 
before long some experience caleu- 
lated to upset this poise, this seeming 
self-satisfaction Margaret agreed 
with her, or had so agreed until the 
occasion of her visit to the Top End. 
Tt now began to appear to Margaret 
that she had been wrong; that what 
she had taken for a superficial trait 
was an ingrown and necessary ele- 
ment in the man’s nature. 

Nothing but that sustaining con- 
sciousness of strength and ability 


could enable a man to go through 
forenoon of such work as she hag 
witnessed. It was a great work, sh 
said, and it had its inception pA 
back in those deeper wells of charac ‘ 
ter which lay far below the surtane 
Ted’s was not a personality to be read 
at a glance, like the headlines jp . 
newspaper. One had to study the par. 
agraphs of fine type to get at the a 
sence of a nature like that, ‘ 

All this is, perhaps, a somewh; 
wordy way of saying that Marsan 
after the morning at the dispensary 
had Doctor Acres very much on — 
mind. She had been for some Gun 
in his mind, as has been seen. But 
when two young people get to think. 
ing of each other a great deal, and 
speculating as to each other's opin 
ions of this and of that, ana when 
each is wondering how the routine 
acts of his or her daily life wil) affect 
or appeal to the other—well, there \, 
usually a perfectly logical culming. 
tion. 

“IT don’t know,” said Margaret 
to Susan, “whether Ted Acres is Quite 
what we said the other day or not” 

“Why, Margaret; I didn’t suppose 
that you had ever given that matter 
any further thought.” 

“Well, I have. TI went to the medi. 
cal dispensary with Ted yesterday: 
and I’m simply overwhelmed by what 
I saw. I don’t know yet which is the 
greater revelation—Ted Acres or the 
Top End.” 

Susan, startled by her friend's ye. 
hemence, but sensing the importance 
of what she might say, leaned for. 
ward eagerly. 

“Margaret,” she said. “Margaret! 
What—what was it like?” 

She had dropped into her lap the 
bit of embroidery upon which she 
had been working, and now her frail, 
almost transparent hands knit upon 
each other nervously. Her large eyes 
were filled with a wistful curiosity, 

“I—Ted told me you were going” 
she said. “I have been waiting for 
you—I felt that perhaps you might 
learn something that would—would 
help me. Yo know what we talked 
of, the other day. Tell me, Margaret, 
Did you—did you find anything?” 

Margaret from the security of her 
abundant health, looked upon that 
frail spirit of a woman, and wondered 
if Susan had the hardihood to bear 
all she might tell her. And then she 
looked deeper, and realized all the 
strength of soul which, with hardly 
the slenderest of support, had main- 
tained for all these years a calm san- 
ity and sweetness and patience, 

“Tt’s rather terrible,”” she began, 
but I think—I think I can safely tell 
you; it may mean a great deal to Tom 
and you, Susan.” 





A New Interest 


Whereupon, she plunged intoa 
frank recital of her experience, hold- 
ing nothing back, detailing with some 
vividness her own sensations of hor 
ror and pity and—yes, ,loathing— 
that such things could be. 

Susan sat, spellbound, strainingly 
eager, with an interest so absorbing, 
so vital, that Margaret feared for her; 
yet, if she paused or seemed to slight 
the narrative, Susan became almost 
irritated. 

“Tell me everything, everything, as 
much as you can remember. I can 
bear it, Margaret. You don't realize 
yet what this means to me. Youd 
don't know what is growing in my 
mind. Oh, why doesn’t Tom come 
home? Won't you stay here until he 
comes? I want you to tell it all ‘0 
him—every bit.” 

There is no need to repeat this con- 
versation, or to do more than hint at 
the many discussions which followed 
from that day on; for when Susi 
disclosed what was, as she expressed 
it, “growing in her mind,” Tom Bel- 
flower took fire with the idea, so that 
it grew also on paper, and then began 
all in good time, to grow as well in 
stone and steel. 

They called it “Neighborhood Ha- 
ven.” No tablet of bronze upon its 
wall indicated the sacred reason for 
its being: thet reason was_ graven 
upon the heart of a mother, who sail 
that if God chose, in His good time, 
to reveal what it was yet His will to 


hide from her, she would make attins 
soley 
acknowledgment. But now, since “ 
1 lived, 


knew not whether her boy stil 
she could not know in what form ‘0 
express her dedication. But she would, 
like a good soldier, bear whatever 
might come, hoping always, and i 
the meanwhile do what she could for 
the children of Bassfield for whom 
Bassfieid would do so little. q 

Tom RPelflower threw himself int? 
the work with enthusiasm, sharing his 
wife’s sense of the sacredness Of the 
enterprise. He was a good business 
man, and the execution of the srea 
plan called for judgment and shrewd- 
ness, The sum of money require’ 
was huge—a very large part of the 
Belflower fortune. 

[To Be Continued.] 





Trne religion is not a belief, but 4 
growing, living force. 
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Things Good to Eat 
Brown Bread 

sift together 1 cup rye flour, 1 cup 
graham flour, 1 cup corn meal, 1 tea- 
spoon sé uf. Add 1 cup sour milk, 1 cup 
sweet milk, good half cup molasses, 1 
teaspoon soda and 1 egg. Steam 3 
pours. By adding 1 cup raisins this 
can be used as a steamed pudding. 
Serve With cream. —[J. C. H. 


Rhubarb Pie 

Mix thoroughly 2 level tablespoons 
four with 1 cup sugar, add the beat- 
en yolks of 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon lemon 
extract, 144 cups plain stewed rhu- 
barb and ‘y eup boiling water, if the 
mixture seems too thick. Bake with 
an under crust. When done, frost 
with the egg whites and sugar, with 
a bit of lemon extract, and brown 
lightly. —(Mrs W. lL. J. 


Tea Biscuits 

Take 1 pint flour and a piece of 
wal size of large egg. With a chop- 
ping knife work the lard into the 
flour and then add 1 cup sweet milk, 
® level teaspoons baking powder (or 
1 teaspoon soda and 2 of cream of 
tartar), and half teaspoon salt. Use 
a little more flour if needed, but roll 
soft and bake in a quick oven about 
“) minutes.—C[Mrs W. R. R. 


Orange Custard 

Roil 1 pint milk, yolk of 3 eggs 
and half cup sugar until it thickens. 
Slice 4 oranges, and put one layer of 
orange and one layer of sugar in a 
dish, and pour the custard over this. 
Frost with beaten and sweetened 
whites of eggs.—LA., E. L. 

A Quick Meat Loaf 

Ingredients: One pound lean beef, 
1 pound salt pork, 1 well-beaten egg, 
| teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon chopped 
enion, 1 teaspoon sage, 1 cup crack- 
er crumbs. Grind beef and pork to- 
gether, add the rest and mix with 
the hands. Pack into a bread tin 
with a little water in the bottom and 
bake 30 minutes.—[G. H. S, 

Baked Fggs 

Make a white sauce of 2 table- 
spoons each of butter and flour and 
2” cups hot milk, season With salt and 
pepper, and let cool. Cover the bot- 
tom of a baking dish with half of 
this sauce, then break in as many 
eggs as needed, cover with the re- 
maining sauce. Over the sauce put 
a heavy Jayer of grated cheese. Put 
in a moderately hot oven for 10 or 
15 minutes.—[M. M. 


Excellent Potato Salad 

Slice thin 1 quart cold boiled po- 
tatoes and cut small one onion. Place 
a layer of potatoes and a sprinkling 
of onions in a serving dish, and sea- 
son well with salt and pepper. Con- 
tinue to alternate the layers until the 
potatoes are all used. Dressing for 
the salad: To 1 large cup cream 
(sweet or sour, as you may have), 
add 3 tablespoons good vinegar and . 
tablespoon sugar. Mix well, pour 
Over potatoes and toss lightly with 
a tork.—[Mrs L. H. 





Helpful Hints 


>, f fruit eake is set in the icebox for 
«f hours after being made ready for 
the oven, it will be lighter from hav- 
ing stood overnight, and the fruits will 
flavor the dough.—[B. D 


Keep all butter, milk and eggs on 


the bottom shelf of the refrigerator, 
S Odors rise to the top shelves. Any- 
thing With an odor should be placed 
it the top of the icebox.—[J. L. 


TO sour milk quickly take a pail 
Which has just held some milk, fill 
it with warm milk from the separa- 
tor, and place it on the back of the 
Bto\ e, Or in a warming oven. In the 
morning the pail will be filled with 
nicely thickened milk.—[Mrs W. T P. 


A fine broom holder can be made 


by anyone—either for porch service, 
“r the kitchen, It is a very simple af- 
fair, but does the work nicely. Take 
two large spools, which have had sew- 


ing thread on, and two long nails. 
Put the nails through the spools, and 
nail them to the side of the house, 
= far enough apart so the broom 
indle will slip in between nicely, 
and in sert the broom bottom upward. 


Ic, 





A Cleaning Paste 


, Don’t throw away those scraps of 
— ‘ring soap. Place them in a dish 
er hot water until melted. Any 


— ‘ps of ordinary soap that have ac- 
mulated may be added also. When 
. elted add enough ammonia to make 

Smooth paste. This paste is excel- 


lent for cleaning the stove of spattered 
Scouring the oven and 

& any metal about the kitchen 
™ — have a delicate plating. 


grease, for 
Cleaning 
that do 
[Mrs G 


What Esther Saw 


NOTE—Esther is in her early ‘teens, born in 
Russia, only five years in this country, father- 
less and motherless, lives in the city with a 
married sister, works in an office, but, as will 
be seen by the following sketch, has a keen 
appreciation of the beauties of nature. Now, if 
Esther, living and working in a city, can see 
“the imprint of God’s hand” in the limited ter- 
ritory she can view, how much more ought the 
boys and girls in the country to appreciate the 
wonders and beauties of nature—God’s world. 
Do you?—[Young Folks’ Editor. 


As the sun went down, the clouds 
that were lingering in the west be- 
came triumphant. They rolled and 
rolled, until they spread all over the 
sky, that a minute before was of the 
beautiful blue that a sun leaves on a 
spring day. 

Then rumbles of thunder were 
heard, occasionally a flash of light- 
ning was seen, yet it seemed as if 
the elements had not quite decided 
how they were going to act—if to 
pounce on the poor earth, or just to 
tease it, 

Then it began in an undecided man- 
ner to sprinkle. Sometimes the wind 
would grow stronger and at other 
times it would wobble like a drunk- 
ard. Meanwhile the night settled in 
a kind of mournful state. 

Next morning the rain was still fall- 
ing, and the world beyond our vision 
was dreary and foggy. 

This state of things kept on for an- 
other day or -so, and everything 
drooped as though it were so tired out. 
But at the close of the third day the 
elements seemed to grow stronger and 
fiercer, as if they got tired of teasing. 

During the night the storm wore it- 
self out, and in the morning we were 
in a transformed world. There were 
still signs of the rain, for the side- 
walks were still wet. But oh, the 
grass! It was wonderful to see, from 
mud-soaked grass it turned into a 
beautiful green velvet dress, with dia- 
monds everywhere sparkling and 
winking miscnievously. And the trees, 
which had been drooping and sod- 
den, were changed to wonderful green 
things, with diamonds hidden among 
them, that played lovingly with the 
sun. 

The world seemed like a crushed 
thing that had just had a breath of 
heavenly air. The sky was so mar- 
velously beautiful and clear that it re- 
minded one of a pink-cheeked, blue- 
eyed, smiling baby. 

That is Nature’s Miracle. No man 
could ever transfer a picture like that 
to canvass or paper.—[Esther R. B. 


Letters from the Children 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

As I read the boys’ and girls’ letters, I 
thought I would write a few lines. I am nine 
years old. I will be in the fifth grade next 
year in school. I take music lessons in the 
summer. I have two Bantam hens and one 
Bantam rooster. Sometimes I get two eggs in 
one day. We have two horses, three colts, 
nine cows, four yearlings, two cats, 200 hens, 
300 chickens. I like to go to school. I went 
every day this year. I go to Sunday school 
every Sunday. I live near vhe church.—[Edith 
Stearns, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am a girl eight years old. I live on a 
dairy farm. We have 20 cows and are raising 
four calves. I have four kittens and one pet 
cog. I live a mile and a half from school. 
My papa takes American Agriculturist and 
likes it very much. My mamma reads the 
children’s letters every week to me. This is 
my first letter to your paper. I hope I shall 
see it in print.—[M. Evelyn Wells, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My papa takes the American Agriculturist. 
I like to read the boys’ and girls’ letters. My 
papa is going ta give me a big garden. I am 
going to sell the vegetables. I am nine years 
old. I have one sister. Her name is Millicent. 
She is 11 years old. have one brother six 
years old. Well, good-bye, friends.—[Marion 
Trowbridge, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

Well, school will be out pretty soon now 
for the summer. I am hoping to have some 
fine times this summer. I love to swim and 
go on long hikes. I have a bicycle, which I 
enjoy very much. I am going to help with 
the farm work; I get paid for my help, so 
that makes me feel pretty good. I am saving 
most of my money for a college education— 
agricultural course. I am 14 years old.— 
{David Field, Ohio. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I love to read the letters from the boys and 
girls in my father’s paper. I am nine years 
o'd, and have two brothers younger than my- 
self. Their-names are Walter and Elmer. We 
live on a farm four miles north of Nazareth. 
There are 23 children in our school. I milk 
two cows every evening. My brother Walter 
and I expect to spend a week’s vacation at 
cur aunt’s home in Stone Church, Pennsyl- 
vania—[Alverta I. Kist, Pennsy!vania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I read the boys’ and girls’ letters in the 
Ameriean Agriculturist, so I thought I would 
write, too. I live on a farm of 248 acres. My 
brother and I go to school every day. I am 
nine years old and in the last Part of the 
third grade. My little brother is six years old. 
He is in the first grade. I have a pet kitten that 
I am very fond of. His name is Teddy. He is a 
and some turkey exgs.—/DeLaurus Brink, 
New York. 
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_,O1L, COOK\STOVES 









No kindling, no ashes. 


fection. 


late the flame 


See your. dealer. 








Delicious Cooking 


The New Verfection Oil Cookstove gives all the 
comfort of gas—keeps your kitchen cool, even in 
the hottest weather, and clean the year round. 


It broils, bakes, roasts, toasts— literally to per- 


Its Long Blue Chimney makes the clean intense 
heat—prevents smoke, odor or soot. 
like gas—on when you want it, 
off when you’ ve finished. 

The New Perfection Hot Water Heater gives 
plenty of hot water for kitchen, laundry and bath. 
Today. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 





You regu- 























ee “T don’t like cut- 


ting remarks; but 
the C. W.S. line of kitchen cutlery 
eertainly deserves a few.’ 

See Page 741 of “Your Bargain 
Book.” There’s a beauty of an 
aluminum handled meat carver at 
60 cents that must interest you. 
Then there are bread, cake, 

astry, grapefruit, butcher 

nives, and knives for every house- 
hold purpose. 

If you haven’t “ Your Bargain 
Book” write today. It’s FREE, 


The Charles William Stores 


376 Stores Building New York City 











FAMOUS HOTEL BLEND 


COFFEE 


DIFFERENT FROM ORDINARY COFFEES 


In 5-lbs. Lots or Over 


s 
From Wholesaler Direct 
Bean or Ground Ib. 
Ww direct fo: 
hata b og Blend. oo leading N N. "a Hotel 





6 ans — Free 300 Miles. 10 Lbs. Delt kL S00 Miles 
heaper COFFEES send for Pricelist 
GILLIES € COFFEE | Co. 233-239 seshingten St., New York 














One Treatment 


with Cuticura 
Clears Dandruff 


All druggists ; Seep %, 9 Ointment 26 & 60, Talcum 2%, 
Sample each free o Guticura, Dept. FP, Boston.” 
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Pla This Sara, See Soest 


NATIONAL Bows Geerantecs ; you the full benefits of 
FARM POWER THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculterist Guarantee 





















People Who 
Drift 


Don’t make a success—or 
get much out of life, either. 

It’s the people who plan 
who get ahead—and have a 
good time while they’re do- 
ing it. 

The drifters don’t even 
plan for their necessary pur- 
chases. 


Though they know they’ll 
have to buy certain things 
sooner or later, they drift 
along, till finally they have 
to buy, in a hurry, taking 
whatever they can ;;et. 

The people who plan use 
every means they can that 
will help them to plan. 

They ascertain how they 
can get the most for their 
money and get the things 
that will serve them the best. 

People who plan, invari- 
ably study advertisements, 
and as a result of their study, 
buy advertised goods. 

For in buying advertised 
goods, you’ kno exactly 
what you are getting; who 
makes them, how, and of 
what they are made. 

You can compare prices, 
with the features and qual- 
ities of different makes. 

You can pan intelligently, 
sure that the advertisements 
are truthful—in statement, 
material and workmanship— 
honesty is the only policy 
that advertisers dare pursue. 

They’d be too quickly 
found out, if they were not. 

Study advertisements, and 
plan your purchases accord- 
ingly—and you’ll find you 
get more for your money. 
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“Life More Abundant” 
BY LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


Waken—for the dayspring nears; 
Waken—leave thy hindering jears; 
Leave thy night of woe and tears. 


Waiting at the heavenly shrine 
“More abundant” life is thine, 
Promised by thy Lord divine 


Satisfying is the life 

Lived above the doubt and sirife 
That in earth-bound thought ts rife. 
Rise on faith'’s upsoaring wings! 
Lift thy soul to higher things! 
Taste the joy salvation brings! 


Il1I— Treatment of Acne 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


N all ages and in every variety 
I of acne, the local treatment is 
necessary for a There are 


three ways of preparing the remedies 
—as powders, liquids (known as lo- 


cure, 


tions), and as ointments. It is a cu- 
rious fact that no one method gives 
good results continually. The pow- 
ders have the least power of any, but 


ointment «js 
should be 


if either a lotion or an 
used, after a few weeks it 
stopped and the other form employed 
for a little while. In changing from 
one remedy or form of remedy to an- 


other, it is well to let a few days 
clapse between the treatments 

Ordinarily, treatments must be 
given daily, and whatever remedy is 
used, must be used with great thor- 
oughness If it is a powder, put it 
on freely; if a lotion, dab it on the 
surface for ten minutes, going over 
and over the places, and then allow 
it to dry. If an ointment is to be 
used, rub it in gently for several 
minutes using i generous imount, 
but wiping off that which the skin 
will not absorb. 

Almost all remedies that are strong 
enough to do any good, will produce 
a scaliness of the skin or make it 
red and irritated, Then it is time to 
stop and to use a soothing cold cream 
for a few days till the irritation sub- 
sides, at once returning to the treat- 
ments, The lotions wre most apt to 
produce scaliness and the ointments 
to redden and irritate 

This is the method of treatment: 
Wash the place, which is usually the 
face, with warm water and a good 
toilet soap. In what are called slug- 
Kish cases, where the pimples are 
very slow in forming or seem deep 
under the skin, tincture of green 
soap should be used instead of toilet 
soup, and sometimes it is a good 
plan to add ten grains of resorcin to 
the ounce. The medical name of 
green soap is sapo viridis, and all 
druggists sell it 

After this washing, bathe the face 
in water just as hot as can be borne 
for about ten minutes, wipe dry, and 
then apply the medication, as direct- 
ed above. In wiping the fuce, use a 
soft towel and avoid irritating the 
skin Wipe or pat it gently, rather 
than rub These treatments should 
be applied at night, washing carefully 
with slightly warm water in the 
morning. They must be anmplied with 








Dress for Your Daughter 


No 2437—Here is comfort, good taste and 
good style. The model is nice for the new, 
pretty voiles, for dimity, taffeta, silk, batiste 
and dotted Swiss. The surplice effect on the 
waist is very pleasing. You may finish the 
dress with a belt over the batk, or with a 
smart sash of ribbon, silk or material. The 
pattern is cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 3% yards of 44-inch 


material 








Home and Family 
Good health anid suggestions for the housekeeper 








faithfulness and patience, in order to 


be successful. To do it for a few 
times only, or very occasionally, is 
practically time and energy wasted. 


All the blackheads must be pressed 
Just after the hot bathing is 
the best time, when the skin is soft 
and relaxed. The most common and 
convenient method is to press the 
Skin gently between two fingernails, 
first being sure that fingers and nails 
are absolutely clean, to avoid infec- 
tion, 

Not 


out, 


every preparation is suited to 
every phase of the disease or to 
every skin. The best that I can do is 
to give directions for several, with 
suggestions as to the indications for 
their use, and you must follow your 
own judgment. 

When the skin is highly inflamed, 
tender and painful, something sooth- 


ing must be used at the start, like a 
boric acid lotion of Pond’s extract. 
An excellent lotion for such use is 


made up of forty grains of calamin, 
eighty grains of zine oxid, one dram 
of boric acid, and water to make four 
If the skin is very dry, add 


ounces 


six minims of glycerin to this. In 
most people the eruption has become 
chronic before they seek relief, and 
stronger remedies are needed at the 
start 

Sulphur is generally used in the 
external treatment of acne, but there 
are people whose skins will not tol- 
erute it In such cases the skin be- 
comes inflamed or turns black around 
the pores, especially where there are 
blackheads. In such cases sulphur 
remedies must be discarded, and in 
time the discoloration will fade out. 
A good sulphur lotion is known as 


made up 
sul- 


Kummertield’s lotion. It is 


of four drams of precipitated 

phur, ten grains-of powdered cam- 
phor, twenty grains of powdered tra- 
gacanth, and two ounces each of lime 
water and plain water. This lotion 
should be thick and creamy, and 
make a coating on the skin, An 


ointment of sulphur can be made in 
the proportions of one to two drams 
of sulphur to an ounce of benzoated 
lard 

Ichthyol can be 


used, and has been 


prescribed a great deal of late. It 
can be handled either as an ointment 
or a lotion. In the ointment, it should 
be one to three drams to the ounce 
of equal parts of simple cerate and 
rose water ointment: as a_ lotion, 
about the same strength with water. 

Resorcin, made up twenty grains 
to an ounce of water or water and 
alcohol, has good antiseptic qualities, 


which is the object of all these reme- 


dies. This should be used cautiously 
at first, watching for inflammation. 

Whenever the face is subject to 
iene, the hair and scalp are apt to 
be oily and full of dandruff. This is 
considered a manifestation of the 
same disease. In such ecuses the hair 
and scalp should be washed vigor- 
ously every week with tincture of 
green soap, being sure to rinse the 
hair thoroughly. 


have been given 
articles have been 
treatice on the dis- 

the skin, published by Dr 
Stelwagon, an eminent practitioner 
and professor of dermatology. 


remedies that 
last two 


from the 
eases of 


The 
in the 
quoted 


Dandy Bag for Summer 


[ Abbreviations: Ch, chain; s c¢, single 
crochet; dc, double crochet; st, stitch.] 

Here's a pretty bag which all you 
girls will want to carry this summer. 
It's so “classy.”” You will be inter- 


ested to know, too, that I got the pat- 
tern from a woman in the suburbs 
who made ever sO many for her Red 
Cross fund. She sold them to her 
friends for a dollar anda half apiece, 
and got any number of orders. 

The bag takes one ball of pearl cro- 
chet cotton, No 5, and botk sides of it 
are made alike. It needs no lining, but 
you can put one in if you want to. 

Begin with S ch, join in a ring, ch 3, 
15 dcinring. Join. 

2d round—Chain 4 (to count as1d 
ec and 1 ch) 1dcin each dec of pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch after each. Join. 
There will be 16 spaces in the round. 

Sd round—3 s ec in each space. 

4th round—1sc in each sc, picked 
up on the dowble thread. 

5th round—1l s ec each in first 3s ¢, 
ch 1, and repeat around. Work next 
round in same way, but with 2 st in 
each ch. 

7th round—Over each 2? ch make 1 
sc, 2 ch, 1 sc, and over each 38sec 
ch 2. Work 3 rounds more in this way, 
always working 1s c, 2 ch, 1 s ec be- 
tween each 2s c of preceding rounds, 
and in each round making 1 st more in 
the ch, separating the clusters, the 
final round being worked as follows: 
1s ec between s c of preceding round, 
ch 2, 1 s ec in same place, ch 5, and 
repeat around. 

11th round—1 s c in space between 
2s ce, ch 1, in center stitch of 5 ch 





de,chi,1de, 
beginning to 


make 1 dc, ch 1, 1 
ch 1, and repeat from 
end. 

I2th round—1 s c in first s c of pre- 
ceding round, ch 1, 1 dc in next d ¢, 
ch 1, 5 de with 1 ch after each in 
center dec, 1 dc in next dc, ch 1, and 





repeat from beginning to end. 
lth round—Slip st to space before 


center dc of first shell, 2s c in space, 
isc in center dc, 2s c in next space; 
ch 5, and repeat around. 

l4th round—1 sc in each sc, 6 ch 
over each 5 ch. 

loth round—1l1scineachsece6sc 
over each ch loop. 

lGth round—1l d ec each in first 5s ¢, 
* ch 2, skip 1 sc, 1d ec in next, repext 
twice from * ch 2, skip 2sc¢,1dce in 
next, ch 2, skip 2 s c, 1 dc in next, 

















Crochet ed with Pearl Cotton 
ch 2, skip 1s ec, 1 ac in next, ch 2, 
skip 1, 1 de in next, ch 2 and skip 2 


and repeat from beginning. There will 
be S blocks in the round, always withS 
holes between. Join. 

17th round—Ch 5 (to count as 14d 
ec and 2 ch, * 1 dace in center st of 
block, ch 2, 1 de in last st of block, 2 
dc in hole, 1 d ec in next d ec; 6 holes, 
2 dc in next hole, d ¢ in next d ec, 
which is the first st of next block of 
preceding round. Ch 2, and repeat 
from * around. Make the next round 
in the same way, but have 4 holes over 
the blockof16th round, working1 block 
and 4 holes alternately around. In the 
next round make 6 holes over each 
block of 16th round, working 6 holes, 
block, 2 holes, block, and repeat. 

20th reund—7 dc over the 2 holes 
between blocks of preceding round, re- 
mainder of round holes. This com- 
pletes one side of bag. 

Make other side like it, then lay one 
over the other and join them, begin- 
ning in the first hole over one of the 
blocks of 16th round. Make 2s c in 
first hole, working through the double 
thickness; ch 1, 2s ec in next hole. 
Turn, ch 4, catch in s ¢ first made, 
turn, 8s cin new loop. Work in next 
* holes as before, 1s ¢c in each dc 
until 6 s e« have been worked along 
block, then turn and make a loop as 
before. 

Continue in this way, making a loop 
after every 12th sc, until 13 loops have 
been made. The unjoined portions 
form top opening of bag. Work in the 
usual holes all around it, to the scal- 
lop last made, then work aroundgsides 
and bottom of bag as follows: Over 
each scallop work 8 sc, ch 4, 8s ¢, 
between the scallops work 4s c, turn, 
ch 4, catch in 4thsc from needle, turn 
in loop make 6s ce, then 2s c in edge 
of bag. 

Top of bag—Begin at side, making 
1sc over tirst dc. * Ch 11, turn, skip 
ch next to needle, 1s c in each of oth- 
ers. Ch 1, 1 sec in next dc along top 
of bag, ch 2, sc in next dc, and repeat 
from * around top. 

Second round—Slip st to end of first 
scbar. * Ch 5, catch in end of next 
bar, and repeat from * around. 

Third round—1 s ec in end of each 
bar, 5 s ec over each ch loop. 

Fourth round—1 sc ins c over first 
bar, * ch 5, in center s c of loop, make 
38 dc. Ch 3, and repeat from * around. 
Join at end. 

Fifth round—Slip st to first d ¢. 
* Ch 1, slip st in last d ec of same clus- 
ter, ch 6, slip st in first d c¢ of next 
group, and repeat from * to end. Make 
7 sc in each ch loop all around, slip 
> center dc ofeach group. Fasten 
rr) 


The drawstrings are made of 1 row 
of s c worked along a chain. After 
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they have been drawn through to 
the ends are sewed down at each side 
beneath a daisy worked as follows: Ch 
8, join, ch 3, 16 dc in ring, join, is 
in first dc, ch 3, 3 dc in next! cy * 
and repeat from beginning to end. ‘The, 
work 8 scallops around daisy, 2 
fo on 


il 
those at top of bag.—I[C. like 





Preserving Eggs for Winter 


The months of May and June and 
the first few days of July (if the days 
be not too hot) the housewife who 
keeps hens should lay down eggs for 
winter, 

Fresh eggs properly preserved can 
be used satisfactorily for all PUrposes 
in cooking and for the table, ang may 
be kept for 12 months in excellen: 
condition and used with the best of 
results. If satisfactory results are to 
be obtained the eggs must be clean 
and fresh, and, if possible, infertile 
Eggs that float when placed in a soly. 
tion are not fresh and therefore can. 
not be preserved. If eggs are only 
slightly soiled,a cloth nearly dampeneq 
with vinegar can be used to remove the 
Stains, but never, never attempt to 
preserve eggs that are badly soiled, for 
washing removes the protective coat. 
ing. 

One good method for the preserva. 
tion of eggs is the use of sodium sgijlj- 
cate, or, as it <«s commonly called, 
“water glass.”’” If the price of sodium 
silicate is about 30 cents a quart, eggs 
may be preserved at a cost of approx. 
imately two cents a dozen. It is not 
desirable to use water glass a second 
time. 

Use one quart of sodium silicate to 
nine quarts of water that has been 
boiled and cooled. Place this mixture 
in a clean five-gallon jar. This will 
be sufficient to preserve 15 dozen eggs, 
and will serve as a guide for the quan- 
tity needed to preserve larger amounts 
of eggs. 

Clean five-gallon jar ghoroughly, 
after which it should be scalded and 
allowed to dry. Then heat a quantity 
of water to the boiling point and al- 
low to cool. Next measure out nine 
quarts of the water, add one quart of 
sodium silicate and stir mixture thor- 
oughly. Lastly place the water glass 
mixture and eggs in the jar and store 


in a cool, dry place. Cover well to 
prevent evaporation. 
When water glass cannot be ob- 


tained, the following method is good 
and very effective—old-time people 
used it altogether, and only once ina 
great while did eggs preserved in this 
way taste slightly of lime: 

Dissolve two pounds of unslaked 
lime in five gallons of water that has 
been previously boiled and allowed to 
cool, and allow the mixture to stand 
until the lime settles and the liquid 
is clear. Place clean, fresh eggs ina 
clean earthen crock or keg and pour 
the clear lime water into the vessel 
until the eggs are covered. At least 
three inches of the solution should 
cover the top layer of eggs. Some- 
times a pound of,salt was used with 
the lime, but experience has shown 
that the eggs keep better without the 
salt.—|Julia W. Wolfe. 





“Anxious” is hereby informed that in com- 
mon with all other respectable papers and 
persons, we consign all anonymous communi- 
cations to the waste basket. Always sign your 
full name and sddress. All letters are con- 
sidered confidential.__[Househo!d Editor. 














Costume for the Growing Girl — 
No 2845—This makes a pretty suit for im, 


taffeta, shantung, gabardine or serge. 
waist could be of matched satin, or of 0 
gandie. The design is also nice for gingham 
The pattern is cut in three sizes: 12, 14 8% 
16 years. Size 14 requires 5 yards of 44-inch 
_ material 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


QUOTATIONS FOR BEST | OFFERINGS 
LATEST PARED W ONE YEAR A 





Cattio- Hogs Sheep 
10 Ib - — oo = —_ —, 
per 100108 <oig 1918 ‘1919 1918 1919 1918 
$18.25 $17.65 $20.7 7 5 $17.95 $11.00 $14.7 

.50 18.75 11:50 15. 
E 19.00 11.50 14.40 
“ene ‘50 18.90 11.00 14.25 
/ ty ** 18.00 17,50 20.50 17.45 10.75 14.50 








\t New York, market opened ac- 
tive and strong, later steers ruled 
slow and 15@ 40e lower, bulls and 
cows steady. At the close steers con- 
tinued dull to a fraction lower, bulls 
slow to -5e off, bologna cows steady, 
others we ak. Common to prime steers 

oxen and 


sold at $11@17 p 100 Ibs, 
ctags S@14, bulls $@13.25, heifers 9 


@l4, cows 4.0@12.75. Veals were 
and i0e higher, and advanced 
another 50e later in the week, closed 
1 higher on everything. Common to 
als sold at 16@19, culls 12@ 

ealves 138@15, fed calves 11 


\ 
ac tive 


prime bie 
1), Jiu le 


a 


and lambs opened very slow 


She ep . 
and unevenly lower, spring lambs 
steady, With very few offered. Later 


and steady, at the close 
sheep ste: ady, lambs in better position 
and firm. Common to prime sheep 
(ewes) sold at $8$@11, culls 5@7, weth- 
ers 11.50, comomn to prime lambs 
»=)@ 15.90, culls 10@ 12, spring lambS 


market quie t 


opened firm, and later ad- 
yanced 25¢ on all weights, closed again 
ssc higher. Medium to fairly heavy 
X ¥ and Pa hogs sold at $21.25@ 
1.50, pigs 20.50@21, roughs 158.50, 
stags 12% 16, boars 8@12. 
The Horse Market 

Receipts at all the auction stables 
were light, and included a number of 
cars fresh westerns which were sold 
at = ivate sale. Prices ruled steady, 
wit! al desirable offerings firm, Me- 
om o good heavy drafters quoted 
at S200 300 p head, some fancy _do 
at higher figures, chunks 160@ 225, 
common to very good second-hand 
horses of delivery type 40. @ 160. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CBEAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 






New York Chicago Boston 
1919.... O1% os 63 
1WS.... 4614 421, $45 
Wits 2 411; 1214 
916.... 32% 2915 32 
015.... 29 3 
Butter 


At New York, a healthy position 


Was 1 tained, even though export 
inquiry was rather less than a week 
earlic Domestic requirements are 
considerable, and really high class 
butter elliing around Ge quickly 
cl ed hands, Creamery § scoring 
higher than extra 601, @6l1c, extras 
aie, firsts 5S@59%4e, state dairy 
ba bue, packing stock 40@ 4c. 
Cheese 

At New York, trade quiet, and 
manufacturers inclined to insist on at 
least old prices in view of what they 
claim tively high cost of the raw 
material. Current makes of flats and 
twins SU!L,@32e p Ib, held specials 
us premium, Wis daisies 51 @52¢, 


skim cheese 2U@ Je, 
The Milk Market 
At New York, supply excessive, and 


with continued cool weather demand 
below normal. The rate for May in 
2W)-210-mile zone is $3.06 p 100 Ibs 
for 3 ilk, The June rate in same 
zone will be 2.89: for 3%, 3.15 for 
OKC, and 3.29. fer 4%. 

General Markets 

[From Page 15.] 
Kenosha counties are concerned, 
Hansche Bros, prominent growers and 
dealers, estimated 525 and 250 acres, 
respectively, or about the same as last 


year; but that on account of very wet 
Weather the season for seeding has 
proved unusually late, 

At New York, some very high prices 
have been realized in the recent past 
for strictly sound old onions, red and 
yellow selling up to whi p 100 lbs, 
With new Tex white 4@5 p cra, and 
ordin: iry yellow or ahalr 3@4.25. 

Poultry 

_ At New York, the recent advance 
in live fowls was easily maintained 
through comparatively light offering® 
and good demand, sound to_ choice 
»S@40c p lb 1 w, old roosters 24 @ 25e, 
Spring broilers, fey 60@65c, common 
to good and sound 40@50c. A fair 
trade noted in dressed poultry, offer- 
ings not a and market fully 
Ste rady to firm, resh killed fowls 57 
G@ Se 4 Ib dw, snioweniie 33 @ 35¢, 
dry packed spring ducks 40c, frozen 
We anes turkeys 47@49c, 


Wool 
; The firmness in the wool market 
Ookir 1§.toward the new clip recently 
ry ned in these pages has continued. 
At Boston, further govt auctions have 


been held during early May, best 
——s selling well, but many of the 
— desirable quality neglected. Far 
*st_ wools often sold above the 
_ levels. The general under- 
one of the wool market is one 


of considerable strength at 2& 
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price level somewhat higher than 
earlier in the year. For example, 
Mich and O %-bloods are quotable 


around 65c p Ib. In the west territory 
wools have within the last few days 
been pushed up to prices around 52 
@o55e. News dispatches indicate that 
war dept has cancelled a_ contract 
made some time ago with the British 
govt to buy 210,000 bales fine Austra- 
lian and New Zealand wool. 


Potatoes 
At New York, market rather weak 


on old stock, or at least no more 
than steady under the _ increasing 
movement of new potatoes from the 


south. Old LI potatoes $2.7: > @ 3.00 
p 109 lbs, Me 2.25@5, N Y 2.25@ 3, 
western 2.25@2.75, new F M4 D@S.25 
p bbl, new S C 4@ 1, fey Ber muda 


8.50@9, sweet potatoes 5@5.25 p bskt. 

Vegetables 

At New York, it is 

the season in asparagus, 
for this succulent vegetable weak, 
prices covering a wide range. Prime 
too choice asparagus sold at $3 @4.50 p 
doz bchs, common to reasonably good 
$1.50@3, fresh vegetables from the 
south were plentiful, wax and green 
beans $2.50@3.50 p bskt, beets S5@S8 
p 100 bchs, cucumbers $1 OE 2.05 P 
bskt, S C and Fla cabbage $1.25@2 
p cra, Va cauliflower $2@2.50 p bskt, 
nearby, lettuce $34 5.50 p bbl, green 
peas $8@4.50 p bskt, radishes 30c@ 
1, Bans inn squash $1.50@2.50. Old 
winter vegetables were dull, beets 
$1.25@2.25  p bbl, carrots $3. DO d, 
parsnips $3@4, spinach $1.25 @2.25, 
turnips $1.50@ 2, hothouse tomatoes 
20@30e p Ib, cucumbers 


the hight of 
and market 


0c @$1 p 
doz, LI cauliflower $2.504 5, 


June Milk Price $2.89 per 100 


The price for milk during June is 
$2.59 per 100 pounds for 59 milk in 
the 200-mile zone territory. This is 
the highest price ever paid for June 


milk. It is $1.09 higher than milk 
brought farmers in June of a year 


ago. It will be recalled also that the 
price for 3% June milk last year wes 
based upon the 150-mile zone. terri- 
tory, thus the increase applies in two 
directions—higher price for milk it- 
self and the base price figured more 
nearly the center of the milk produc- 
tion. 

Nothing appears in higher promise 
for organization than these better 
milk prices that farmers have been 
receiving. The prices take care of 
surplus as well as the regular liquid 
trade. Considering the flush season, 
the large quantity of milk available, 
the outlook for dairy farmers is hope- 
ful. Dairy organization should con- 
tinue, however, until every dairyman 
is enrolled with his dairy neighbors in 
an organization that will more and 
more approach justice and a fair price 
at all times for milk. 

Cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit is a fa.< proposition; any- 
thing less is unjust to producers. The 
situation, therefore, is encouraging 
and shows how wholesome, effective 
and worth while is the work that the 
Dairymen’s league is doing. Let us 
leave no stone unturned to build up 
the league to the highest efficiency. 





Tobacco Notes 

Farmers are firm in their stand for 
better prices for cigar leaf tobacco. 
Buyers, on the other hand, seem de 
termined to secure the tobacco at still 
lower figures One of my neighbors 
had four buyers at his place on M: Ly 
15, and finally sold at ive and 5c. 
Considerable quantities of tobacco are 
still unsold.—[C. H. G., Manheim, Pa. 


At Philadelphia, live fowls scarce 





and higher at 40@41c p lb, spring 
chickens more plentiful and lower, 


broilers (not Leghorns) weighing 144 
to 1%. Ib 55@b0c, White Leghorns, 
broilers 42@ 50c,e roosters 2c; near- 
by current receipts of fresh eggs firm 
at 464%c p doz. Butter higher, solid 
packed creamery extra gg p Ib, 
higher scoring 611% @6515 packing 
stock 4#@46c, new flat cheene 32@ 
32"4 Cc. Pa. potatoes, white $2.50@2.75 
p 1 lbs, Jersey sweet 3@5.50 p bskt, 
asparagus 10@35c p beh, spinach 1@ 
2 p bbl, 65¢@1.25 p bx. Live steers 
were quotable at 15.50@17 p 100 Ibs, 
hogs 22, country dressed veal 20@25e 
p lb. Mill feeds.weaker, winter bran 
45@46 p ton, spring do 43@444, shorts 


50@51, corn 1.82@1.85 p bu, stand- 
ard white oats T9@7M%ec, No 2 79% 
@ SOc. 


Oats Seeding is completed in Wash- 
ington Co, N Y, and some potatoes 
planted. Harold Becker, who has a 
large incubator is selling all the day- 
old chicks he can furnish. A car of 
wool containing nearly 15,000 lbs was 
shipped recently from Cambridge by 
farmers belonging to the wool grow- 
ers’ assn. A county meeting of the 
Dairymen’s league was held at Gran- 
ville recently. Plans were discussed 
for the new co-operative assn and its 
method of operation. 

Steuben Co Granges are getting out 
a petition against the daylight law. 
More poultry will be raised this year. 
Fruit coming along well. Not as large 
an acreage of potatoes as usual. 
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Give Sroca Fain Reeacecnvavive 
€THAN A HUTCHINS 











Guernsey Sale Breaks Record =f," Pine vlan . a 


Langwater Roya! 4th, 
Md 


All sale records for the Guernsey SUNN, WOME ih ca cn oxsnGikaseeuaiaracane 2,500 
breed were smashed at the combina- Mixter Dayspring, W. H. Gratwick, Buffalo, 
tion sale held May 15 at Florham Lanewater Deligit, isaac D. Emetaca; imther. **** 
farms at Madison, N J. A new price  puchess of Maple “iiili, “W. “ii, “Dupes,” San‘ —_ 
standard was then made, not only OU GUN - Sucenciscceud tveuskacinces neni nied 2,250 


for the high priced bull and female, 
but also for the average. LEighty- 
three head were sold at this time for 
a total of $180,275, making an aver- 


Pencoyd’s King of the Nell >, 
Curtis, Marlboro, Ma 7 —. vee Res 

Goldseeker’s Johanna oe y they D 
oo, & BD Pei 

Felois of the Prairie, E. F, I 
t N Y¥ 





age of $2172 per head. oe, 3 Cots e ees cereasecesesecoccessoseces ° 
The high priced bull was Florham ears, Tins. p Be si ai x . 
Leader, a bull calf born March S of son, Lutherville, Md......eseces 1B ePinnees ?,000 
this year. He was consigned by An- Melba of annie Glen, E. F. Price, Port- : 
derson T. Herd of New Hope, Pa, and — sunnshrook Me succes, © i Cai, eds te 
was purchased by the Oaks farm and , boro, Mass .........04.. Per EPO pe oil 2,000 
Hugh Bancroft of Cohasset, Mauss. ing P. Hamilton, Ster- | 9 
Pete ee weer ereeenee =, 4 





The contending bidders on this bull piston eens eer Hamilton, 
N Y 


were W. H. Dupee of Santee, Cal, Con, NY... sccccccccccescscccccssccarccess 2,000 
who came within $500 of owning him, Bessie Mille Wy, Beaver Ridge Farm, Bed- 
and the next highest bidder was H. Molly Rose’ 0. D., C.D. Cleveland,” Baion- meen 
G. Haskell of Wilmington, Del, who gli. Nod... -seeceenseseeess tesa ee eens 1,900 
earried the bull up to well around “ter Adventuress, EF.” Price," Portches 1.850 
$20,008. England is to be con- Florham Laurel, George ‘M." ‘White, Freehold. 
gratulate on owning the highest olden, Gunat tig (eect teeseseees conse 1,750 
priced bull of the breed. mp Gold na cherry of the Prairie, * » 1,750 
The next highest priced animal May King’s Antoinette, J. O. Winston, Sau. ~"*” 
sold was the cow, Follyland Nancy, Ste, HF Wicsecacs 600060408000 0090088080 e 1,78 
who was consigned by J. L. Hope of -. a a 
Madison, N J, and was puschaned by Public Sale Reports 
A. T. Herd for his farm at New Holstein 


Hope, Pa. June 5-7 Philadelphia, Pa. 
The sale was well attended—in the gune §~Hatheld, Po. Ww. M iit: 
neighborhood of 1000 people being June 10—Kinzer, Pa. H.'G. Brackbill Garden Spot 
around the sales ring. The bidding farm. Complete dispersal sale ee pts 
was very spirited, and a good deal June 12 > Mecungia, Pa. Allen M. Gehman’s fourth 
of enthusiasm was displayed by the June 12—Poughkeepsie, N Y. J. 
different breeders, and well they Jue, 17:18—Brattleboro, Vt. 
might be enthusiastic, for it would July 4 Richfieta Springs, N Y. 
be hard to get together a better Stein club's third annual. 
bunch of cattle than was offered at Polled Durham 
this time. Out of the 83 head sold, June 12—Chicago, I. Polled Durham association 
but 27 went for less than $1000. The sale, 4. H. Marts, mar. 


Moyer National sale, 


B. Sisson’s Sons 
Purebred Live Stock 


Otsego County Hol- 


sale was under the management of Pas sereey 

L. F. Herrick of Worcester, Mass, a ‘we ee ee Pome, 
° . . alkley res, 

and the auctioneers were Cols Bain June 5 Coopersburg, Pa, Linden Grove Jersey 

and Lawrence. auction, 


Below we give a list of all animals 70,0) Momistown, NJ. W. B. Spann, Burr Oak 


selling for $1000 or over, their pur- June 17—Sangerville, Me. L. J. Coburn, 

chasers, and the price paid: Ayrshire 

June 12—Springfield, Mass. National Ayrshire gale, 
Arthur H. Sagendorph, mgr. 

June 13—Springtield, Mass New 
club consignment sale. 


Prices of Animals and the Buyers 
Oaks Farm & Hugh Ban- 


England Ayrshire 


Florham Leader, Arthur H. Sagendorph, mer. 


SER, COE, DOOM oa vcccevcesn0dnnes ..$25,000 June 24 25—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stcck 
Fo liviend a ancy, Anderson T. Herd, New Sales Co’s third consignment. 
PE Piinncvciscevcedsekescndadsucensass e 12.500 Shorthorn 


Langw at, hi ity, H Wick, Cleveland, 0... 6,000 
Pearl Rose of Be aver A Ridae Ww. be Dupee, 


June 4—Chicago, il. B. W. 
De, Mic antacsiditegtnscigurasiin ce 5,500 June 


Aylor. 
6— Mansfield, O. Carpenter & Boss. 
















Florham’ Laddie, 23° Broad June 7—Tiffin, O. F. RB. Edwards. 
street, New York City......ccceccsseecccces 5.509 June S—Jamestown, O. Wayne Oglesbeo 
L ang rwater Poilu, June 12—Wapakoneta, O. Auglaize county breeders, 
Osear A. Bowsher, sec. 


Ma Chere Fran June 13—Cadiz, O Harrison county breeders, 

* Ypesencttbaniys June 1 Cadiz, 0. C Branson. 
tenn ater Mary, June 23-24—Mansficld 0 enter & Ross, 
a Hope, B cesceceees es eee Berkshire 
Sanoma’s Archer Girl, Roslyn, Tune 12—2e0. Masa Shade Fa > Asie 
Ultra’s Grace, 4. 0. Winston, Saug 7 wi ' m rh b o elu a . — io Farm. Berkshire 
Ultra Celia, Jules Breuchand, June 14—-Lowell, Mass. Hood farm, J. EB. Dodge, 


, Combination sale, 
Sangerville, Me. L, J. Coburn, Combina- 


N FY ccccccccce 
Floss Pearl, J. E. 
Maxise of Annandale, 





Emerson, Lutherville, 
war H, Dupee, 







Jetober 25—West Chester, Pa. C. H. Carter, Whit- 
“ guern farm, 

ohare con a Aberdeen-Angus 

gerties, NX. June 9—Rowndbead, O. J, V. Hill, 

















Willowmoor Topsy Is a Handsome Ayrshire 

Ayrshire cows consigned te the national 
Ayrshire sale at Springfield, Mass, June 12. 1919. The selection com- 
mittee appointed by the national association has personally selected 
some 50 head of the best individuals in Canada and the United States. 
These animals are of exceptional individuality and the committee 
composed of Messrs A. L. Tryon of Strathglass farm, Dr E. S. Deubler 
of Penshurst farm and L. E. Ortiz of Wendover farms make the 
joint statement that no finer group of cattle of any breed ever en- 
tered a sale ring. They include the grand champion male and fe male 
of the 1918 national dairy show, animals of correct type and big pro- 
duction, and above all every animal consigned carries a 90-day guar- 
antee. Willmoor Topsy is a daughter of the famous Beuchan Peter 
Pan and a half sister of the sensational heifer, Willowmoor Miss Cars- 
ton, champion junior two-year-old of the world. She is bred to Peter 
Pan Successor. This is an example of what gilt-edged stock will be 
offered at the sale in Springfield June 12. 


Here is one of the fine 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 
P 


THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1919 


The day following the Annual Meeting of the 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


50 Head of Real Ayrshires 


’ from twenty he best herds in the United States and 
onally sel y : E. Ortiz, A. Tryon and Dr. E. §. 
‘lection comr appointe: d by Ayrshire Breeders’ 











SUUTPU ED EREROO ER OECCEERERRTCUPUACE ETC EORAEEE GEDA ROO LORE Ea ceed anes 


‘TOPS 
PO. per 
Deub'er the. 
Association 


the 





all the history of the dairy breeds has such an array of 
Dairy Cattle been gathered together. 


TUBERCULIN TESTED AND SOLD SUBJECT TO 90 DAY RE-TEST 
Mailed Only on Request) Address 





Never before in 





For Catalogue 
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Z| Arthur H. Sagendorph, Box S, Spencer, Mass, 
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[Aivavvenyunvaveneceesvdgaaaneeey enuaueteeceoteenteuvetiieee ened PRPAREOQHHOOND 


‘Holstein Bull 


$150 Ready for Use 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, one of the 
year record sons of King of the Pontiacs 
Ib 4 yr old that produced over 80 Ibs milk 








STRATHGLASS 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- Baas st 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale Dam, a 22 
now will add quality to your herd and product. in a day. This young bull is a nice straight individ 
They are guaranteed to please ual od in color. His dam, sire’s dam and his 


i sister ver 30 Ibs each 
Strathglass Farm, FABIUS, N. Y. 


Port Chester, N. Y. | a "KNAPP & SON 
FOR SALE 


/ HOLSTEINS at AUCTION : 
Bensalem A yrshires | 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesday and Wedaesday of 

als 1 =a ell. calves ! ‘ tl 

t ulin tested. 

FRIENDS HOSPITAL, 








month, June 17-18; Aug. 5-6 
2-3, 1919. Come to Brattleboro, 
Friesian Capital of America. 


The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


every other 
Oct. 7-8; Dec 
the Holstein-Fr 


Address 


Frankford, Philadelphia 





FOR SALE 
A number of very choice 


Reg. Ayrshire Heifers 


and a few cholce BULL CALVES. These ar ' 
high class and have lots of type, quality 1 breeding 
Write for prices and descriptio 


TOMPKINS F ARM, Lansdale, 





250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 

two counties are far mous the world over for the 
individual qual of their dairy cattle If 
d in “profitable producers and square 


Penna, 





These 
superior 
you coe 
dealing 


e for 
BURT HAWLEY. NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 


James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Y Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and h 

large and well marked, a specialty Write 
CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 

Telephone 34-Fi2 F. 3. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
SSSISTERES S 


from goo a 
layston 080. 





ifer calvea, 


AYRSHIRE. "HEIFERS 
ND ao % —_ ee 


GEO. 1. COTTON. t eriendenip. N. Y. 





. s 
For Sale Holsteins *forsSi« 
10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-year 
old, 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 
heifers 3 months old. Prices right Also have a car 


READ 
RVICE 
1 





Carload of A. R. O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
of good GRADE cows and heifers Five yearling daughters of A. R. O. cows from a 51.7 
J. R. FROST, ° . MUNNSVILLE. WN. Y. Ib. sire bred to a maternal brother of the world’s 


—_—— record junior 4-year-old, Katy Paul Burke 4467. Ten 
0. cows bred to above mentioned sires. Price 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
three-generation 


A 
$200 to $350 per head. $4000 takes the bunch 
ROYCE & TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE, N Y. 
Sired by a son of world’s greatest 
sire and A. R. O. dams 


6. S. V. ANDREWS, 








.™% RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM OFFERS 
fi. F. Bull born Dee. 2ist, 1918. Sire Colantha Sir Aaggie Harto X 
No. 162572. 117A. R.O daughters 2 above 30 Ibe Dam Sma! 
Hope's Colantha Pontiac No. 313624 4 19 ih. 3 yr old C alf, light 


Lagrangeville, 
Iwitt 


Ata Fraction of His Va alue ah yet 


ta color, fine Individual. Price $50 if ta 
a registered Holstein bull calf. bora April 23 1919, A. W. BROWN & SONS West Winfield, New York 
whose sire’s dam made 507 Ibs. mil 9.89 ibs 


butter in 7 days F. W. AMES, Ueochstoun, N. Y. - 


High Grade Holstein Calves 
EITHER SEX, SHIPPED ANYWHERE. 
Write for prices Safe delivery guaranteed 
FRANK GAMEL, Pine Grove Farm, LOCKE, N. Y. 











Holstein & Guernsey Calves 
& weeks old, 31-32ds pure, $25.00 each. crated for 
shipment anywhere Liberty Bonds accepted 

EDGEWOOD FARMS, WHITEWATER, WIS. 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, etc. 





$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917 

26.95-lb. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 

Abbe kerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 

bull Calf is nicely marked and ready for 

service. Fred A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 





Gemmmrrnvenrneerenenscereereirieny 


Grade Holstein Cattle 


COWS, HEIFERS, CALVES 


Registered Bulls Any Age 

I do not advertise the largest number of 
cows, neither do I expect to sel! the 
largest numbeg_of any man in the busi- 
ness, but I Go handle the best stock 
money will buy, and [ now have 90 head 
of such cows on hand. And I take great 
pleasure in showing this stock to anyone 
interested in improving their herds; it 
matters not what section of the globe you 
are from. I furnished the U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment a large order of cows last year. 
Just ask the Bureau of Animal Industry 
the kind of tuberculin tests | make and 
the per cent of reactors they find on 
second test. If you want cattle, write me. 


MILES J. PECK, ° 


Phone 97W Cortland, N. y, 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 





Registered 


Holstein Bulls 


For $125.00 Each 


- _ They are from 1 to 4 months of age, © 
light in color and good individuals. : 


Some of them are sired by a grandson of 
King Segis, the dam of their sire having 
— 31 and 

300-lb. yearly record. Others are sired 
4 a grandson of Ormsby Jane Segis - 
Aaggie, the only cow to have made three 
4o-lb. records, 

The dams of these calves have A. R. 
O. records and trace to either King Segis 

> or King of the Pontiacs, 

Write us about these bulls, Our herd 

is under Government supervision. 


34-lb. 7-day records and a : 


Winterthur Farms, 


: Winterthur, Del. 


t 





Holsteins 


Holsteins 

por , P 

ther 
and butt: 
The member 


Canada 
all 


numbers, milk, 


Is in the t of mi ik 
duced im a i also in net 


th “fa rm 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


= Send for our booklets—they contain much 
valuable information, 

-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOLSTEIN 
OF AMERICA, 





Profit-Making | 








400 Cortland County | 


Cows For Sale 400, 


Try a load of these if you want milk 
to calve this month and next 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 
70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 
10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 
60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. 
to calve this spring. 


110 Fresh cows. 
150 Cows du 


wt | 


Mostly due 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Dept. 





FARMS HOLSTEINS 
Holstein heifer calve 

5: express paid in lot 

With 10 heifer calves 

d_ registered bull 


MAPLE_LAWN 


s 


s 


a 
given 


Holsteins and satisfaction. 


Ve make mistakes, but we cor 
rect them. We guarantee 
arrival When a shipment foe 
wrong we make it right; 
take no. risk. 
registered and high-grade 

$ 20 registere . bulls 1 mo to 2 yrs of age 

ite your Wants. 


W. ELLIS, JR., ORTLAND, N. 


Liberty bonds accepted at par 
Cc Y 


safe 


s 


you 
Everything in 





OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


from a 25-pound 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS 


3 Holstein heifer calves $20 to $25 
each express paid in lots of 6. 20 
fresh and close springer grade cows, 
20 due in fall. 40 1 and 2 year olds. 
50 registered heifera \, of them bred 
to freshen in fall. 15 registered heifer 
calves. 35 registered fresh springers, 
and fall cows and bulls of all ages 
from dams with records up to 42 Ibs, 
of butter in 7 days. 








JOHN C. REAGAN, - - TULLY, WN. Y. 











: Ferm fd olsteins 


Twelve young bulls, grandsons of King Korndyke 
Sadie Vale Will be priced right for quick sale. 


BEFORE BUYING, GET OUR PRICES. 


MARVIN KENNEDY, 


seeemnnmeinnn. ae ws 


—— 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time, 


If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y, 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 























ali {iNT rN 


_F ‘lintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
MILKING SHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation. 


~ Dalton 


= Massachusetts 
Sit TIUUIUULALULUAUTLULLLLUGULAL 


IMUAALUUUIUL Hit TUAILEUUHT 


INTHE n 
HT 


{IUUNVAUUAOM ULNA NELLUULGUEIUG A 1th 


Our Herd Sire Is 
Langwater Cavalier 
210] His first six daughters aver. 


age 10913.2 Ibs. milk 
60834 Ibs. fat. 
Average aze 2 years and 6 months. 
Write us about one of his sons. 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 


BULL CALF 


Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph; average record 0 
dam and sire’s dam, 595.65 Ibs Tail, 29.69 Ibs bate 

ter in 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs milk, 118.5 

50 days. Dam, Hamilton Ruby. Official recor 

2 yrs 2 mos 13 days old of 441.1 Ibs milk and 18.8 
ibs butter in 7 days. Second dam. 457.2 Ibs milk 
ind 20.067 Ibs butter in 7 days. This calf is about 
ne-third white, — ware : a oe vd Beer 
und well grown, r erred 
and crated. BRADLEY FULLER, ‘utica. 'N. Y. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIIS 99 OF HOOD FARM — 
and out of high prod@ucing dams, at farmers’ prices. 


Carlisle Farm, Wee ci MD 











W. E. Mullins, Mor. 


_—- 





BLACK 
POLLED 
will exchange promising 
State age, sire ond “dam 
for sale of this efficient beef 


WISSET FARMS, ° 


Aberdeen- Ante 


heifer for yearling 
Also cows and | ite 
breed. 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 





ABERDEEN ANGUS "hs i eax" 
for the East 
Mature early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 
let with particulars of the breed and stock for sale 
Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau St., New York City. 





FOR SALE__13-MONTH H. F, BULL 
Refidy for heavy service, from our 36 Ib sire and 
a 21 lb dam that can show 41 Ib breeding. Send 
for particulars. Price $200. IDEAL DAIRY FARM, 
Brown Bros., St. Lawrence County, Canton, N. Y- 











ARN PLANS and 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sus 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and@ outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic eree- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, hors? 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corn 
houses, smoke houses. ica houses, pig pels. 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds. 
ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 
fastenings, workshops. poultry houses, ma- 
nure- sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPA 
Ashions Bldg., 315 4th Ave., 4 York 











— 

















Lis 

















American ¢ 
SHEEP BREEDERS 





_ 
We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 


y FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER’S PRICES 
TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 


ARTHUR DANKS, Mer, 


READ 








Agriculturist, May 31, 1919 





SWINE BREEDERS 


eee 


The fast crowing _— n breed. f— = = 
Stock any age f sal Free |° q | 
cirewlar. 
Locust Lawn Farm ram 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, | 
ere en! 


Lancaster Co., Pa. 

















REGISTERED 


POLAND CHINAS 











The Fillmore Farms are quoting & Lots of letters tf i se Reg 
ATTENTION! for the next thirt days on first-class mn ) LP 1 Fer eX good 
speci “Dorset rat If int areet d. write at once, SMITH & DESELMS, R 3A, SCIO, OHIO | 
mse have nly a limits a numbe For further par 
peulars apply to C. T. Brettell, e.. Bennington, Vt. wee 
EXTRA GOOD 

aman — 12 YR. OLD REG. Poland China Sew 

* Sh hi 4 Fall Boars. Photos and prices on request. 
Pinehurst rOPSNILesS | sames McGUIRE, Route 1, BATAVIA, N. Y. 
For Sale—Four imported -rams, from $200-3300 each ———_—— 
gix import | yearling ewes and six of my own breed 
ing that are runt ing with my stud rams are offering Mh, ~agagg in RED POLAND CHINAS 
egiu0.00. each . ] udy for 8 ‘ gilts ready to 
DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL pe tn at ss 1. not akin; good ones gual 

Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center. N.Y. | RITCHEY & Biel R D No 2, Flushing, 0. 





HARES AND RABBITS 





———— 


The Delaware Valley Rabbit Farm 


Breede f the choicest 


RUFUS REDS AND 
NEW ogre 


From nnuers and registered » — Every 
e gual d to please, or money ied. State 
your Wa Address 


T. S. MOORE, STOCKTON, N. J. 





and 
oung 
and 


New Zealand Reds 
Flemish Giants 
times. Soth §=pedi 
for prices 


RAVENA, N. Y. 


gian Hares 
id stock at all 
1 stamp 


N. SPOOR 


greed 


So 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





. . ’ 
SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Insialiment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891, Send 10c for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D 

The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, O. 





Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 


All ages and colors. Yearlings, $40 to $65; broken 
ponies, $75 to $125. Send stamp for new price list. 
The Shenango Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyvilie, Pa. 





SWINE BREEDERS 





Triune 230500 Sensational Longfellow 2nd 252071 
Successor’s Creation 22423 





Wher 1 find any better sires than tl t 
great be Triune is by Lord Masterl« 
and out of A Leading Lady No 198206 

Lougfe 1 is by it grand old b 
Lougte No 17585 out of AR 

hood % t or’s Cre 
Pren it of Con 
* ndir I 

l 3 Fall |} 

Su il fellow 2nd Book 
spring \ s fall pig b i cenen sire 
Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, ‘Supt. 





Register ed Durocs 


T best re i ig ae 


B 
i 
I 
i 
be 
I 


LAWN FARM 
CORTLAND, 


MAPLE 
W. C. ELLIS, JR., 


Thoroughbred Duroc Jerseys 


YounG SOAR AND SOW PIGS 


N. ¥ 











0 £ a r boars Writ r 
‘ llog Mat .-9 

Enfield Farms, W. H. Whitney, Owner, Enfield, Conn, 
Bred Gilts Service boars. 

J UR Sept. & Oct. pigs of the Orion 

v i gx familyand( r0lde n 

ad ‘ we tyr Guar- 

- < . MeLaughtin é& Co. , Pleasantville, Ohio. 
Duroes yan ttes Ve un ws ne Friend 

ar K Of: r tter w bred 
for row, gilts for Ma fi Baby 
I BELROSE FARMS Box % "Rich ‘ford N.Y, 





_ ge YORK SHIRES 


— ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL. N. Y. 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
SCOTCH COLLIE 


ARCADIA FARM, « ‘ 


and 
DOGS 
BALLY. PA. 


Registered Chester White Pigs 


4 weeks old, os each, $28 pair, $40 trio. 


d bred 
a. A. SCHOFELL. HEUVELTON, N. Y. 











REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 
SPRING PIGS 
Registered Holstein Bull and Heifer Calves 
B. STEELE, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 














Special Poland China Offer--A hig type sow bred 
® farrow her second litter carly July. weight 300 Ibs 
First chee) one hundred dollars takes eher; we pay 
express .amd Warrant satistaction 4 months sow pigs 
$40 cach del’d. Fairl * Par Box A, Berkshire, NY 








Registered (.) [. C. P 12S 


Extra fine good stock. $15 each, 


$28 pair, Write 


J. Lee McCollum, 


The Best (), [. C. Swine 


Stock of all ages for sa’ Some bargains in 
spring pigs Write vour wants Send for circular | 


ELMGROVE STOCK FARM, Box 253, Cortiand. N. Y. 


& weeks old. 
$40 trio. 


mw» 


Youngstown, 





onat 
rea 





REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER —— —— - st strains, at farm- 
ers’ prices Or , e delivery, and first 


choice. EUGENE P. ‘ROGERS, " Wayville, N. Y 





Best ay _oreeres 





100) spr s sired by Baron Successor’s B 
Romtor¢ “y “Duk feth and Pride f Townsend, 

dams of ex ptional size and quality with the 

of d lines 

25 silts bred for August and Septembe farrow << 
Baron Successor’s Baron 

Satisfaction guaranteed. as we want satisfied custem- 
ers only Price reas ily and consistent with 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 





J. T. HOGSETT, 
Pen- 


send Berkshires 


asiert t Su ! ternat t chan Ver 
1 breed nd t oft most I f sow ft 
lreed s on f eX t 
PENHURST FARM, - ° 


NORBERTH, PA. 





Thornliebank Berkshires 


Quality a of all a for sale. Prices and 
particul 3} upon request 
THORNLIEBANK FARMS, 


Glen Spey, Sullivan Co., New York 


| Hig gh Class Berkshires 


FRANK DYKES, - - JOBSTOWN, N. §. 


A Beautiful Berkshire Sow Pig 





A & 1 th, which 
I ‘ i’ s vas furrow d Feb. 1i— 
vi l is for gs 
W. F. McSPARRAN, FURNISS, PA. 
Large Berkshires at Highwood: 
) cust wr i i 7 
Melk 1. Wiust K Dy. 4 S 1 Satur 
i il \ mitt sed with her.” 
H. C & HB. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Registered Berkshires es |! 


comnth CREEK FARMS, Mays Landing, N. J. 





Large E relish Berkshire Sw wine 

nin at I neh CENTER VALLEY, wre 
BERKSHIRES 

b th sexes, unre ad while 


Pi 
tes CHEMICAL CO. neers WAMTON, N. Y. 


BE RKSHIRES 


TWIN BROOK FARM, Newville 


Pure Bred BERKSHIRES. The Large type 
Gilt w r ir r 





2 14. We 
orders for Sp P red by these boars. 


Jur oF 230600 a i Princ s" Sue ssor ¢ 


are booking 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, 


é. Smith 4 Sons, Prop., SEELYVILLE, PA. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 
Long Baron 2d 254586. the 

senior boar vig at N. Y. and N. J 
March and April pigs, either sex 


2d prize 
fairs. 


Gilts bred t 


At ate 


SWINE BREEDERS 













n 
J. B. ARMSTRONG, OG DENSBURG, N. Y. 





EXPERIENCE Is Often Very Costly 


If you are interested in Swine attend the big 


annual event, 


The Auction Sale of 


100 BERKSHIRES 100 


At Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 
Saturday, June 14, 1919 


and buy Berkshires that will prove prolific. 
the greale 


Lord Premier’s Successor, 


prepotent sire the Breed has produced. 
oe 


at this Sale: Pigs, either 


nearly 
for 


SO, 


OATS 


Gilts bred and open, Sows bred and open. 
Catalogue and plan to attend the 


st show 


reacy 


Descendants of 
and most 
You can purchase 
| 


boar 


service, 
Send 
The Bloe «| 


for or 


Sale. 


represented has won the highest honors at the largest shows 


for Breeding stock, and in the 
You can buy at this Sale a full sist 
Grand Champion Pen of Barrows over 
the 

Hogs, 


Send for 


national. 
daughters ) 
all Breeds, 
Show Hogs, 


to the 
grades and 
Big Hogs, 


two largest boars of the Breed. 


) . 
Barrow 


crosses 
Profitable 


al 


Classes at the 


Inter- 
er (two of her 
1917 International, 
your choice of 
Catalogue to 


the 


J. T. HOGSETT, 
LOWELL, MASS. ~~ 


HOOD FARM 

















— -s Baby Chix 


y ¢ ‘ rains 
by I thor ( \ and 
C. Bla M . ord 


an! 
\ Set, 
ag is 
= y : : 
dead chicks be m replace up eceipt of Lt 


Delivery beyinr Out ea 
The Deroy T Sed Co., Newark, Wayne Co.. 





N. ¥. 





200, 000 C HIC KS 


Seven best cud at 
Charges prepaid | parcel Safe d 
a odie a c} 8 br , } 
ig Fine catalog free 
KEYSTONE. "HATCHERY, - RICHFIELD, PA. 








_ CHIC KS EGGS 


I and Di hi Barred FR \W 
W md tte R ! r S. 4 White i} 
Leh Ilust ty ’ 
Riverdale, N. J. 


Farm, Box 1165, 


Riverdale Poultry 


Chicks 2 Ce ate een 


Rocks, Le yhorns, Broil 


Reds, lers, ete ° 


KEYSTONE HATCHERY, - RICHFIELD, PA. 


rh eer LEGHORNS 


Day Old Ch ks and Egg 
chicks, tells why the 
mnnat prottabt t 

chicks A. E. 





HAMPTON, Bux A, Pittstowa, menor 


HATC HING _EGGS 


OF THOROUGHBRED POULTRY: 
WHITE GUINEA EGGS 
H. H. FREED, Box A, 


a we 


Tom Barron S. Leghorn 
The Worid’s Champion Pedigree Layers. 
BABY CHICKS AND EGGS 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Telford, 2. 











EGGS, 13, $1.00. 
Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Spangled Hamburgs. 
Orpington and Houdan eggs, 
Catalog. S. K. Mohr, D 3, 


30, $2.00; from Thoroughbred 
Reds, White Leghorns, Silver 
13 varieties. 36th ye ar White 
13 for $1.50, 30 for $3 
Coopersburg, Pa. 




















N. B.—I have examined every hog consigned to this sale 
and they are a superb lot.—J]. Ek. DODGE, Manager, [lood 
Frarm, Ine. 
hooking orders for spring delivery First 
Large Type sows t farr w have farrowed thirty-two fiz 
- firs tter farrowe ed eleven If you want 
and breeding writ 
BERKSH I RES | “SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
POULTRY BREEDERS 
THAT 
word 
Strong, healthy chicks from heavy layers. ll bred, well hatch 
the sort that starts youright in 100 50 25 
poultry raising. Post pre paid. Leghorns $12.00 6.50 $3.75 
Safe delivery guaranteed with- Barred Rocks = 15.10 8.00 4.00 
in 1200 miles Book Free. R. 1. Keds 18.00 9.50 5.00 
W. F. HILLPOT Box 29 FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
i} by i) 
f ook! Baby $120 100 up = Day Old € chic oks 
Chic ‘hs f Rose 
Legl a d v irk B. 
] : 2 1 1 ed . { 1 
1 ty a d xhil 1 les, $1 a } Ithy, free 
sph 1 bs z a Be - B “aD Safe 
liver PAID. Car 1aranteed, 
weekly. tal fre GRINNELL, 
NABOB HATCHERIES, GAMBIER, OHIO US. N. Y. 


500 White Leshorns and Rocks 


C. 


Tiffanys jun snd tis ant iS Ce Rede W 
Superior Chicks (er butkine s 


| ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R 5 


TRASK, 


iH ( I) J 


B > 


30x 22, Plainville, Conn. 


_ CHIC KS AND EGGS 


1 Adrian DeNeef, Sodus, N. Y. 





| Baby Chicks - ire the most. 





Pin This ‘? 





Trent 





FARM POWER 
var 











TRUE 
ADVERTISING 





your letter when you write 
American Agriculturist Advertisers 
It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 


Phoenixville, Pa. 





















































mi TUPLE LEE CEPR 





Engineering | 


will gladly 
farm tractors, ¢as = 
drainage, roads 
tamp and ad- 
Agriculturist if 
desired. 


editor of this department 

ins r inquiries about 

er res, farm machinery, 
, 

ine bridges, ete Inclose 

dr label from American 

private letter is 





_ * a reply by 


| ® , ned for ‘ uel \Ierely 
Sheep Shearing by Power ed nape ly put 
t 1 retor is no ul 


Can Not Use — 


Atwater- 


t] nti he « yf Miy ear is equipped th an 
t dry 


r ise i \ ) t for ignition tead of the drs 

} , econd hand 

original owner 
ay 

produced by the Ford 

VI high fre- 

rnatin current, “It serves 

ar yuree of the primary current, 

enition 

! t be stepped up to high 

A : l one by USs¢ 

) coil The Atwater- 

, n or ter dk ed to 

from 


order to be used for j 


or ¢ ‘ ( connect 
ind so 
and 
ving of 


“MM? 


Concrete a Good W ater Tank 


\ the t yee water nk 


b the oil and dust ! lirt 4 hould be at least six inch ti ick, 
nd gravel, mixed in 
cement, 
and three 


rrcements 


overheats them one and one-half parts sand 
-enf 


} 


Speed of Engine ry than galvanized iron; hov 


ont Using a Trailer 
t . ( vou tell 1 ho much load an 
! \ two-wheel 
or the oO . Are tr ! hard on rear 


haul 
14K) pound vith a two 
ut out a salad ae ’ It only tural that the tires 
yould be subject to greater wear b2- 
il » of the additional traction re- 
quired of the rear heel n hauling 
sided trailer. The load should no 
14) pounds and should be 
trailer plat- 
the tongue of the trailer 
one-tenth of the load 
the engine should not 
thereby causing 


According to the f riL.m~uURN, 


in which D=-bere of eylinder, T, \ 
length of stroke R, revolution per exceed 
minute, and N, the miber of evlin- equally distributed on the 
ders, the engine ho j , ru it 42> form so that 
rpm to develop six horse power: 5.8 ‘ | bear 
at 400 r pm: 7.2 ind power of 
power at 600 r p m be applied suddenly 
wheels t& spin in starting 
shenld not be appl 


that the 


about 
4 t MD SS. horse T} 
rear 
1 the brakes ied 
lenly for the reason 
forward for 
brakes have bee 


corners C 


Kerosene or Gasolene 
believe that tl piston and push the car 


rhe after the 





i. iis . . : see Tad Re . Sometimes a Big Stump can be re- 
greater te lenecy ! 1) n mo 1 cheaper in actual cash outlay 
wear faster in é I tle dynamite and a team 
oO than in a ne en | to is The charge should 


man- 


etly th me 


+} tent + 


fectiv there would b« » a ' ! if were ention to 





Ithough nat 


con- 





\ ) 1 T n oO t 
7 . charge fur red 1 } ‘ 
I I ry one-h If 
n he lubr at 
out proper attention to pt lubri- A recommendation té<everv farmer 
i ion there is con rable danger of to investigate farm tractors. Power 
eutt - out the pisto farming > he re to — and the most 
uccessful farme + 
There are many motors on the mar- “ farmer of the future will 
hict " ade fuel be the one who, like the successful 
ket which do burn low grade fuels manufacturer, installs the latest and 
successful \ motor must, however, most efficient machinerv 


WANNA ALI TT 


Farm : 








there is 


! ' bat- 
riod nd hat Could T use the magneto cur- 


American Agriculturist, May 31, 1919 


A, EE 5 2A ie SIs Oy 
Overalls cut 
big and roomy 


a igre mm 


veace t Maan 


| 





When you walk 
into a store and buy 
Blue Buckle Union 
Made OverAlls you 
have a real invest. 
ment! For, Blue 
Buckles are made 
by the best union 
workmanship to 
make good under 
the most exacting 
work conditions ! 
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Cut generously over. 
size, allowing plenty of 
play and guaranteeing 
work comfort! Solid re. 
inforced backband in. 
stead of V-shaped vent 
makes ripping impossi- 
ble! Seams last as long 
as the garmentitself. Fly 
cut into the overall, not 
made separately and 
sewed on. Solid, 
rusting buttons, buckles 
and clasps. Blue Buckle 
Coats, cut oversize 
have those free-sway 
raglan sleeves! 
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Blue Buckles give more service than you ever before got out of a work garment! 


JOBBERS OVERALL COMPANY, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
New York Office, 64 Leonard Street 
Largest Manufacturers of Union Made Overalls Exclusively in the World 


Blue Buckle 
verAlls 


Just mail coupon 
below and we will — 






























Pay onl 
vi ince 


y $23.48 on arrival. The shoes must con 
you or you will not be out one cent. Enj 
your pair of these wer- | biessed 5-toe comfort. Feel how soft and easy they 
onte Samy W ORK are on your feet Note the splendid extra quality 
. ~. = = all | jeather. Then decide whether you want to keep them. 
, cor! aap Prepaid. We | if you do not think they are the greatest vclue 
aaa aoe ew a? them you ever saw for less than $6, send them back at 
patra At yee’ oo “y our expense—it costs nothing to try the risk is 
cue | . en ours. 0 ? 
Se, Genuine oak leather . [kxtra soft Elk leather $3.78.) 


soles. Selected’ ""™ Mall This Coupon, Now!*=""" 
Uppers. The best ‘ PETER TURCHON, Pres. 
work shoe value § Boston Mail Order House, Dept. AA!6 
ever offered! Tha Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass 
is why Send shoes I mark X postpaid. 1 am buying 
we ares these on apprevat and my money back double-quick if! 
giad to ! wantit. J risk nothing ! 

send g [J NATIONAL WORK SHOE $3.48 on arrival. 
them tog [  SUPERWO®X ELK SHOE $3.78 on arrival. 
you mog 
moneyyg 
in ad-y NamMe.sccccccsccccnscecccecececesseeses 
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Army Work Shoe 







































Ideal heating system for the new or old home, store, 
shop, school, church or other building. Economical, 
easy to operate; burns coal, coke or wood. No pipes; 
one register. No cold air drafts over floors. Fits any 
cellar or special excavation. Cellar remains cool, all 
heat rising into house. Write for particulars and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Summit Foundry Company 


GENEVA ,N.Y. 




































Bone. Spavin 


Nomatter how old the case, p lamethe (a> 
horse,.or what other treatment failed, try ee 


Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- 
bone ,Paste, $2.08 a Bottle 


(War tar paid). One application comets 
enoug! donly for ae 
Bone Gpavin Rin, dh and Side bene 

back if it fails, Write for PLEMING'S VEST- 
POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER. itis FREE 


Stock Yards. 
FLEMING BROS, 22; Union Steck erite: 


It Pays Farmers and Others 


who have horses shod to insist that the blacksmith 
use Capewell nails. Better wear, tighter grip, 
surer hoof protection where 
shoes are put on with Capewell 
nails. The world’s best at a 
fair price—not the cheapest re- 
gardless of quality. It will pay 
you to have the best. 































































